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informed subscribers that the “sore grievance to travelers, on 
the western waters, that there was no dependance to be placed 
upon any assurance that steam boats would start at any particular hour” 
was about to be corrected by the establishment of a daily line of boats 
that would “commence running from this city to Louisville, on Mon- 
day, the 23d of February next.” Although so-called “lines” of boats, 
“regular or occasional,” had been operating for several years from 
Pittsburgh to Louisville, Nashville, St. Louis, the Illinois River, the 
upper Mississippi, and the Missouri, the Pittsburgh & Louisville Steam 
Packet Line, advertised for the first time in this issue of the Gazette, 
was the inaugurator of daily steamboat service between Pittsburgh and 
western ports—Wheeling, Cincinnati, and Louisville.’ 
Between this year, 1835, and the early 1850’s, steamboat traffic on 
the Ohio was at its height. During this period there was a tendency to- 
ward organization in trade, which was reflected in attempts to regulate 


O N JANUARY 31, 1835, an editorial in the Pittsburgh Gazette 


1 William Thaw to Robert P. Nevin, September 8, 1886, Thaw Papers (Historical So- 
ciety of Western Pennsylvania). 
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passenger and freight service on the rivers. Individual steamboat owners 
and mercantile companies became aware of the advantages of combining 
their interests, and other “lines” of boats, similar to the Pittsburgh and 
Louisville line, were formed, principally on a basis of codperative agree- 
ment as to running time and cargo regulations.* The forwarding and 
commission merchants of Pittsburgh, who in 1836 agreed to adopt uni- 
form rates for receiving and forwarding merchandise (ten cents per 
hundred pounds) and heavy articles of produce and flour (five cents per 
hundred pounds),? nearly all had some interest in each boat of the lines 
by which they shipped.* 

One of the most important of these loosely codperative organizations 
was the Pittsburgh and Cincinnati Packet Line, which provided daily 
service between those points. From the year 1844, when its boats, al- 
though independently operated, were organized as a “company,” to 
1856, when its packets were finally removed from the trade, this line ran 
the gamut of experience of steam-packet service on the upper Ohio. In 
1846 “big fast and Extravagantly furnished boats began to be built,” 
which, according to William Thaw, partner in the commission house of 
Clarke & Thaw from 1840 to 1855 and secretary of the Pittsburgh and 
Cincinnati line in 1851 and 1852, “made that name a marked one all 
over the Missippi Valley & formed the main & most conspicuous passenger 
route between the East & west.”° These “big fast” boats averaged about 
230 feet in length: the “Messenger No. 2,” which was brought out in 
the winter or spring of 1846, was 242 feet long and had chimneys 76% 

2 Charles H. Ambler, A History of Transportation in the Ohio Valley, 162 (Glendale, 
Calif., 1932). 

3 Pittsburgh Gazette, April 12, 1836. 

4 Erasmus Wilson, ed., Standard History of Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, 100 (Chicago, 
1898). 

5 Pittsburgh Gazette, March 3, 1852; deposition of Thomas S. Clarke, in Edwin M. 
Stanton, argument, in “The State of Pennsylvania vs. The Wheeling and Belmont Bridge 
Company,” United States Supreme Court, December term, 1849, in The Wheeling Bridge 
Case, 9 (n.p., n.d.), Thaw Papers. 

6 Thaw to Robert P. Nevin, September 8, 1886, Thaw Papers. Thaw wrote in this let- 


ter, “I owned in over 150 different Steamboats between 1840 & 1859, Some not connected 
with Pg traffic—but most were.” 
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feet high from the water; the “Hibernia No. 2,” launched in 1847, was 
225 feet in length, with chimneys 724% feet high; and the “Brilliant,” 
which came out in 1848, was 257 feet long, with chimneys 71 feet high.’ 
A report in the Pittsburgh Gazette early in 1850 estimated that “of the 
trade and travel arriving at and departing from the Pennsylvania public 
works ...one third of the freight and at least one half of the passen- 
gers are transported in the regular Cincinnati packets. These packets are 
seven in number, costing from thirty to forty thousand dollars each, 
carrying from three hundred to three hundred and fifty passengers .. . 
making their trip of five hundred miles and back with great regularity 
within seven days.” In 1852 it was reported that “each packet transports 
annually thirty thousand nine hundred and sixty tons of freight, and 
twelve thousand passengers” and that since the establishment of the line 
it had transported between Pittsburgh and Cincinnati “nearly a million 
of passengers.””® 

In 1851 this line underwent a reorganization, and the captains and 
owners of the various packets met together “to prepare a plan of Union 
& List of wages, and to devise such other regulations for the better man- 
agement of the Line as may seem neccessary.” The “Record of Plan of 
Union” and “Minute Book of General Meetings of Captains and Own- 
ers,” together with the “Minute Book of the Executive Committee of 
Seven,” kept from September, 1851, to January, 1853, illustrate the 
problems confronting the owners of steam packets of the period and their 
changing rules and methods of operating, adopted to meet rapidly shifting 
conditions.? 

The names of the firms represented by the packet line at the time of its 
reorganization in 1851 are still familiar ones in the Pittsburgh region: 
W. Bingham & Co., Hays & Black, David Holmes, Clarke & Thaw, 
James Holmes, and A. & W. K. Nimick. These firms on September 18, 


7 Pittsburgh Gazette, March 3, 1852. 

8 Pittsburgh Gazette, February 18, 1850; March 3, 1852. For a review of the early his- 
tory of the line, see Stanton, argument, in The Wheeling Bridge Case. 

9 The “Pittsburgh and Cincinnati Packet Line Book,” a partially filled notebook con- 
taining these records, is in the Thaw Papers. Unless otherwise noted the excerpts quoted 
here are from this book. 
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1851, sent out the following invitation: “You are requested to attend a 
meeting of the Captains and owners of the Pittsburgh and Cincinnati 
Packets to be held at 3 PM on Thursday the 25 of Sept at The Office 
of The Western Insurance Co.”?° 

On September 25, “in pursuance of the above invitation,” the captains 
of seven boats met with their owners: Captain Dean of the “Buckeye 
State”; Captain Stone of the “Keystone State”; Captain Batchellor of 
the “Hibernia No. 2”; Captain Birmingham of the “Cincinnati”; Cap- 
tain Grace of the “Brilliant”; Captain Kountz of the “Pittsburgh”; and 
Captain Klinefelter of the “Messenger No. 2.” In general, each captain 
had a part interest in his boat; for example, the “Messenger No. 2” was 
owned in sixteenths as follows: Captain Klinefelter, one-sixteenth; Wil- 
liam Bingham, one-sixteenth; Robert S. Hays, three-sixteenths; George 
Black, two-sixteenths; Clarke & Thaw, five-sixteenths; A. & W. K. Ni- 
mick, two-sixteenths; and Albert Culbertson, two-sixteenths. 

At the first meeting it was resolved that a committee be formed to 
draw up a plan of union and to make recommendations as to captains’ 
salaries and wages of the crews. The plan of union, presented at the fol- 
lowing meeting on September 29, called for the formation of an executive 
committee of seven members, on which one representative from each of 
the seven boats, chosen by the owners of that boat, would serve. The 
executive committee would have full authority: 


1 To arrange connexions with canal, Steam Boat, Stage, or Rail Lines, by 
through tickets or otherwise. 

2 To provide and secure permanent and convenient [wharf boats] at 

wharves for the whole Line at the different ports. 

To contract for an efficient System of Telegraphic Reports. 

To direct the advertising, printing and publishing 

To fix rates of freight or passage, and to change them, on suggestion of 

any of the Captains. 

6 To Establish, and on consultation with the Officers of the Boats, vary, 
the hours of departure from Cincinnati and Pittsburgh, 

7 And generally to manage all matters connected with the affairs and busi- 
ness of the Line.... 


VU > w 


10 The office of the Western Insurance Company, which was incorporated in 1849, was 
at 92 Water Street, between Wood and Market. See Pittsburgh business directories for 
1850-57. 
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11 This Executive Committee shall be appointed and shall have authority 
until the close of the Packet Season in the year 1852. 

11 [z2] The Committee shall have no right, to interfere with the private 
management in her internal affairs of any separate or individual Boats, 
nor to change the routes of the trips, the rights, responsibilities and pow- 
ers of the owners of each Boat to remain unaltered by this plan of Union, 
so far as they may pertain to matters not affecting the Line as a Line. 


The committee appointed to draw up this plan and to devise a list of 
wages further reported: ““That as a majority of the Captains have already 
agreed with their owners to take One Thousand dollars a year for their 
services, and in view of the fact that many of the owners were under the 
impression that the Captain’s Salary was established at $1000.pr year, we 
do not recommend any specific sum, but would advise that the owners of 
each boat separately arrange the Salary of their Captains, For the other 
persons employed on the Boats, we recommend that the following rates 
. .. be not in any way or manner, exceeded.” According to these rates, a 
first clerk would receive nine hundred dollars a year; a second clerk, 
fifty dollars a month; a first mate, forty dollars a month if his boat were 
laid up, seventy-five dollars “running”; and a second mate, thirty dol- 
lars a month. Twenty dollars a month was the rate fixed for a watch- 
man; one hundred and fifty dollars for a pilot; seventy-five and fifty 
dollars, respectively, for a first and second engineer; thirty dollars for a 
third engineer and a blacksmith; forty-five dollars for a carpenter; and 
fifty and thirty dollars, respectively, for the first and second stewards. 
First, second, and third cooks were to receive, according to their places 
on the scale, forty, twenty, and fifteen dollars a month; one pastry cook 
could make thirty-five dollars, and a second one, presumably an assistant, 
fifteen. A pantry man could receive twenty dollars; a Texas man" eight- 
een dollars; and a “chamberman” fifteen “& no washing on the Boat.” 
Firemen and deck hands were to receive twenty dollars, and cabin boys, 
“their number to be watched & kept down,” twelve to fifteen dollars. 

Lists of “Rates of Freights” and of rates of “through & way Pas- 
sages freights on stock, horses, skiffs, Mules, Etc” were then proposed. 
The list of freight rates to be charged on the packets reads as follows: 


II The pilot house was often known as the “Texas.” 
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Iron & nails 8 to 10¢ 8 to 10 

Pittsburgh Country Lots pr 100 12% to 15 

Eastern goods generally pr 100 20 

Carriages, Furniture, Looking Glasses 

Siena when shipped alone alias 25 
Large Lots of 

Bales over 10 in number 

Hardware Queensware ee 15 

or other heavy freight 

Single Packages strictly each 1.00 

Ditto belonging to regular merchants 75 

Oysters refrigerator full 2.00 
Ditto up empty 1.00 
in Barrels & boxes pr 100 25 

Specie or Bank Notes pr 1000$ 1.00 


The committee that reported these plans to the meeting of captains 
and owners on September 29 further recommended “a sacrifice of all 
feelings of jealousy or rivalry, among the parties interested, and a 
thorough Union of their Strength under some System of Organization 
which will present the Line as an unit. In their opinion a continuance 
of the want of harmonious co-operation, must in the end prove ruinous 
to the interests of the Line, whereas the adoption of any efficient and 
enlightened plan of general management will secure certain and con- 
tinued success, against all competition by land or water.” All these rec- 
ommendations, together with the plan of union, were unanimously 
adopted, and a resolution was made “that the Packets shall regularly 
and positively Leave Pittsburgh at 11 oclock AM each day and Cincin- 
nati at 11% AM each day.” 

To illustrate the methods of procedure of the executive committee and 
the type of problem that confronted its members, the following excerpts 
from the minutes of their meetings are quoted. On Saturday evening, 
November 8, 1851, David Holmes, James Holmes, and Robert S. 
Hays “were appointed a committee to contract for advertising Line in 
Journal & dispatch, and to ascertain cost of 100 large cards & 200 small 
cards either printed or lithographed ... A proposal for furnishing Coal 
deliverable into the bin of the Boats 1000 bu pr day from Dec 1 51 
to July 1 was directed to be advertised. W Thaw was authorized to get 
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proposal from Point bakery for all bread & Crackers.” On November 
18 various proposals for supplying coal were presented, and it was 
resolved “that W. H. Brown & Co bid at 3% pr bushel delivered on 
board be accepted.” Proposals from newspapers to “advertise the Pack- 
ets” were read at a meeting on December 20, and among those accepted 
were the bids of the Louisville Courier and the Louisville Journal, both 
for six months of daily advertising at thirty dollars; of the Baltimore 
American for six months at forty-nine dollars; and of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer for the same period at fifty dollars. At this same meeting it was 
resolved “that 75 pr 100 shall be the rate of frt pr 100 on all goods 
believed to be of extraordinary value & $5.00 for the chest... Coin 
Jewelry & Bank notes to be excepted & if carried at all to be $1.00 pr 
1000$ as already determined.” 

On January 27, 1852, “an agreement with Adams & Co. Express 
was authorised, for the packets to carry for them Express goods to Cin- 
cinnati at 50 cents pr 100 Express chest... at 1° pr 100 the above 
not to include coin, notes & Jewelry usual Bills of Lading to be given.” 
Rates from Cincinnati to Pittsburgh for express goods were to be “25¢ 
pr 100 Adams & Co engaging to withdraw the Suit began by them 
against Steamer Keystone State.” Further, “it was ordered that each 
member Should collect 50$ from his boat for the Committee fund”; 
and “Mr. Bingham was authorized to Engage Bredenthal to distribute 
Small boat bills in the Penn Rail Road Cars.” 

Another entry in the minutes of January 27 exemplifies the concern 
of the packet owners in the famous controversy over the bridge then 
recently constructed across the Ohio at Wheeling. The sum of seventy 
dollars was appropriated to pay the expenses of two agents, or lobbyists, 
“to and at Harrisburgh to oppose the attempt making in the Legislature 
to withdraw the suit against the Wheeling Bridge.” From the beginning, 
Pittsburgh interests had opposed the building of this bridge because of 
its alleged interference with navigation and in 1849 had prevailed on 
the state legislature to take up their cause. Pennsylvania’s efforts on their 
behalf were unsuccessful, however, and the span across the Ohio was 
completed in October of that year. Pittsburgh, nevertheless, was deter- 
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mined to have the bridge declared unlawful, and Pennsylvania took the 
case to the Supreme Court. During this period, rivermen and packet 
owners, in an effort to prove the validity of their grievances, indulged 
in demonstrations such as unloading passengers and leveling smokestacks 
on approaching the bridge. The boats of the Pittsburgh and Cincinnati 
line were the largest then in the trade and hence were the chief ones 
affected by the “obstruction.”"* 

On November 10, 1849, according to a current report, the “Mes- 
senger No. 2” left Pittsburgh “with a large number of passengers”; at 
Wheeling “she found 20 feet [of] water in the channel. She rounded 
to above the bridge, and let herself down by ropes, stern foremost, until 
her chimneys came in contact with the bridge, showing that she could 
not go under, by seven feet. She hauled back, and cut her chimneys off, 
so as to permit her passage”; and on the next day “another of the regular 
packets, the Hibernia, arrived from Cincinnati... could not pass under 
the bridge by mime feet. The Wheeling people proposed to the captain 
to imitate the example of the Messenger, and cut off her chimneys,” but 
the captain “indignantly refused to mutilate his boat, to pass an un- 
authorized obstruction, and discharged his passengers and freight below 
the bridge, and laid up his boat.”"} In February of the following year 
a report adopted by the Pennsylvania legislature, recorded in the 
Gazette, stated that “the largest and best packets require eighty feet 
from the water... The suspension bridge at Wheeling is built on an 
inclined plane from the Virginia shore to the island... Ordinary floods 
leave but fifty feet space for the passage of boats requiring eighty.” The 
report further described the plight of the “Hibernia,” when she had been 
“stopped by the bridge” when the water was at twenty-two feet: “In 
order to get to Pittsburgh, to take her place in the line... her hold was 
filled with water by scuttling, and she succeeded with great hazard, in 


12 Information on the Wheeling Bridge case is in Stanton, argument, in The Wheeling 
Bridge Case. See also Pittsburgh and Wheeling newspapers, 1849-53, especially the Pétzs- 
burgh Gazette, July 14, August 23, November 13, 1849; February 18, 1850; the Daily 
Commercial Journal (Pittsburgh), February 4, 1852; and the Pittsburgh Daily American 
and General Advertiser, February 6, 1852. A discussion of the case is in Ambler, History 
of Transportation, 218-229. 


13 Pittsburgh Gazette, November 13, 1849. 
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getting through...one of her chimneys was caught by a projecting 
spike, and wrenched so as to require to be taken down.”"* One other 
mention of the part played by the owners of these packets in the litigation 
against the bridge company is made in the minutes of the executive com- 
mittee of the line: on April 30, 1852, it was resolved “that Each packet 
Should advance three Hundred dollars to reimburse Mr Jno Holmes the 
amount he is now in advance on a/c of the Suit against the Wheeling 
Bridge—2049$.” 

At a meeting on March 26, David Holmes was authorized by the 
committee “to proceed to Cincinnati & effect there the best arrangement 
in his judgement attainable for the wharfage and wharfboat accomo- 
dations of the Packets.” On April 30, however, it was decided that “Mr 
D Holmes being unable to go to Cincti... Mr J Holmes was authorised 
to contract with new city wharf boat at foot of Broadway Cincinati for 
the use of the Packets.” 

On September 24, at the second meeting of the owners and captains, 
all the members of the executive committee were reélected to serve until 
July 1, 1853, and were “duly empowered to make all negociations re- 
lating to the general business” of the line. The president of the com- 
mittee, Robert S. Hays, was “authorised to advertise for proposals for 
Coal at Pittsbg for the year and also to correspond with makers for the 
legal suply of the Life Boats and Life preservers under the new law.” 
At a meeting of the committee on October 2, it was decided that ““W H 
Brown & Co having offered as low as any other [four and one-fourth 
cents per bushel] & having fulfilled his engagements for the previous year 
Satisfactorily” should again be awarded the contract for furnishing coal. 

The minutes of the next meeting reflect the problems of adjustment 
to the activities of the railroads that confronted steamboat owners of the 

14 Pittsburgh Gazette, February 18, 1850. The opinion of the Supreme Court, delivered 
in March, 1852, was favorable to Pennsylvania, but Wheeling, in August of that year, 
succeeded in having a law passed in Congress authorizing the bridge as a post-road neces- 
sity and requiring the height of smokestacks to be regulated to admit the passage of boats. 
Nevertheless agitation against the bridge continued in Pittsburgh until interest there 
shifted to the railroads. Judge McLean’s opinion is reported in the Pittsburgh Gazette, 


March 3, 1852, and in the Daily Commercial Journal (Pittsburgh), March 3, 1852. See 
also Ambler, History of Transportation, 223-229. 
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period and also touch upon the beginning of the rivalry between the Pitts- 
burgh and Cincinnati Packet Line and the Union Line of packets, estab- 
lished that year in anticipation of the completion of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad to Wheeling. On October 5, 1852, a verbal report of 
the information gathered by Captain Grace and Captain Stone in Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, and Cincinnati “on matters relative to the interests 
of the Line” was read: 

They reported that in Baltimore they ascertained that Mr Swan Pres of 
B & O RRCo!S had engaged to connect with and favor the Wheeling Line of 
Boats, and the feeling with some of the Directors of that Road, and of many 
influential citizens of Baltimore was adverse to the course of Mr Swan—No 
promise of any business for Pitt & Cin Line was obtained— 

In Philada Mr Thompson Pres of the Central RailRoad'® assured Capts 
Grace & Stone of the hearty co-operation of his road with the P & C Line— 
offering to put the rate of passage to 2¢ pr mile (about 7.25) between Phil & 
Pittsg on through passengers, and further assured them that the rate would be 
reduced still lower if found necessary in competing with the B. & O. RRCo. 
and the Wheeling Line 

At Cincinnati, the owners of the Cincinnati & Louisville Mail Line & of the 
Louisville & S* Louis Line, expressed their willingness to enter into arrange- 
ments with P & C Line, on favorable terms and agreed that a Committee of 
their Number would visit Pittsg to Confer with a Committee of the P & C 
Line, as soon as they were informed that such a committee was ready to meet 


them. 

Other business was then taken up, and a motion was passed to the 
effect that “the Expenses incurred in an attempt to remove two Snags 
last Spring at Logstown’’ ... $81.83 be paid by Committee, and also 
that 15° paid Squire Steel for taking affidavits of officers of S[team] 
B[oat] Brilliant about detention by Flood in April last by Wheeling 
Bridge, be paid by Committee.” Apparently the need of tightening up the 
organization and keeping a check on money matters was felt at this time, 
for it was also resolved that “no contracts shall be entered into, involving 
the Expenditure of money, without the Consent of the Committee, and 
that no meetings shall be valid unless notices be Sent to the members.” 


1§ Thomas Swann was president of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad from 1848 to 1853. 
16 J. Edgar Thomson, who became president of the Pennsylvania Railroad in February, 


1852. 
17 On the site of the Indian village of that name, now a part of lower Ambridge. 
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On October 25, however, the captains’ wages were raised to twelve 
hundred dollars a year, and an additional provision was made to the 
effect that “each boat shall have two Steersmen employed by the Captain, 
whose wages shall not exceed twenty five dollars per month.” Pilots 
were to receive twenty-five dollars less per month than during the pre- 
vious year, but all other wages “shall be conformed to the list furnished 
the Captains by Committee one year ago,” and “the Captains shall be 
notified that the Committee will rigidly insist upon prompt and faithful 
Compliance with the foregoing resolutions.” By January 19 of the fol- 
lowing year, however, it was “agreed informally that wages List should 
not be required to be conformed to by Captains.” 

The time of departure of the packets from Pittsburgh was changed 
by resolution of the committee members on November 2, 1852, to ten 
o'clock in the morning instead of eleven; but on November 30 it was 
changed to twelve noon “to meet the new Rail Road time,” and the 
boats were to have the privilege “of waiting 2 hour for passengers from 
depot.” At this meeting also the president of the committee was directed 
to acquaint the agent “of the Cleaveland & Wellsville RailRoad that we 
accept his proposition to take from Wellsville to Cincinnati deck Passen- 
gers at $1.00 Cabin 5$ & frt on Butter & Cheese at 1214 pr 100 pay- 
able cash—provided the Packets get all that business as long as they are 
running.” A letter was sent to Mr. B. Crawford, “Supervising Inspector 
of steamboats for district,” asking for information regarding the new law 
in relation to carrying life preservers and boats, and one of the members 
was authorized to go to New York and procure such boats as would com- 
ply with the law “& get them out to Pittsg forthwith.” 

On December 8 it was reported that “Hays & Thaw saw Mr Thomp- 
son Pres Pen Rail Road at Monongahela house’® & arranged with him 
that Packets should take the through rail tickets to Cincinnati & he would 
allow the boats 6°° for each.” The last entry in the minute book is that 
recording a meeting on January 19, 1853, at which “W Bingham was 


18 This famous hotel was built in 1839-40 at the foot of Smithfield Street in Pitts- 
burgh. It was destroyed in the fire of 1845 but was rebuilt in 1847. See John N. Boucher, 
ed., A Century and a Half of Pittsburg and Her People, 4:168 (New York, 1908). The 
building was finally razed in the spring of 1935. 
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authorized to provide for the distribution of Packet bills daily in Cars on 
Columbia Road TT S$ Clarke was to do same at Mountain House’? G. 
Black & D Holmes committee to Cincinnati to fix Ticket with Mail Line 
to Louisville & St Louis.” 

The downfall of the Pittsburgh and Cincinnati Packet Line in the 
next decade was due not so much to the direct rivalry of the railroads as 
to the indulgence of the “company” in a sudden burst of ruinous compe- 
tition with the Union Line, a competition that was, however, superin- 
duced by the stimulation it received from the railroads. The project for 
the completion of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, which reached 
Wheeling in 1853, “led to the formation of a line of packets from 
Wheelg & Cin of new boats as large fine & fast as the Pg ones—They 
ruined both lines, & altho the rail competition wé have accomplished the 
Same result a very few Years later the attempt to run two daily lines of 
Costly passenger boats was death to both—and they died—-a lingering 
and impoverished death—The Allegheny & Pittsburgh built in 1851.2 to 
Succeed the Hibernia No 2 and the Clipper No 2—were kept on the 
route until 1856—Had they been grounded on a bar, without insurance 
in 1853, and totally burned up it would have been thousands of dollars 
Saved to their owners.”*° 

It is interesting to speculate on the extent to which the experience and 
knowledge of codperative methods gained by packet owners in the late 
forties and early fifties contributed to the revival of steamboat traffic on 
the Ohio after the Civil War. Experiments at organization and attempts 
to provide efficient transportation service, such as are evidenced in the 
proposals and resolutions recorded at the meetings of the owners of the 
Pittsburgh and Cincinnati packets, may have been considerable factors in 
the successful restoration, in the seventies, of regular packet service be- 
tween these cities, which later resulted in the establishment of another 
steamboat line somewhat similar in organization to the earlier one.?' This 
new line of boats was incorporated in 1893; although entirely unrelated, 
in so far as ownership was concerned, to the first line of the name, it like- 
wise bore the title “Pittsburgh and Cincinnati Packet Line.” 


19 A hotel on the Allegheny Portage Railroad, near Hollidaysburg. 
20 William Thaw to Robert P. Nevin, September 8, 1886, Thaw Papers. 
2t Ambler, History of Transportation, 291-293. 

















THE GLASS INDUSTRY OF WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA, 1797-1857' 


WILLIAM BINING 


INCE the closing years of the eighteenth century, glassmaking has 
S played an important part in western Pennsylvania. While Pittsburgh 
was earning for itself the name of the Birmingham of America it was 
also becoming known as a glassmaking center. The district of which 
Pittsburgh is the nucleus became, in fact, the leading glassmaking dis- 
trict in the United States. And Pittsburgh glass became famous for its 
distinctive beauty, not only in the United States, but in many foreign 
countries as well. 

The industry extends back to the time when western settlers began to 
regard glass as a necessity rather than as a luxury. There was an increas- 
ing need for glass windows to take the place of oiled paper or clapboard 
shutters in the new homes. Bottles were in demand for containers of 
whiskey and porter, and glass tableware was needed to displace crude 
utensils such as wooden bowls, trenchers, noggins, gourds, and hard- 
shelled squashes. 

The western settlers could not depend upon the East for their glass. 
The difficulty of securing raw materials and capital, as well as the restric- 
tions of the British mercantile system, prevented the early growth of a 
glass industry in the East or anywhere else in the country. Although com- 
mission merchants in the western settlements purchased shipments of 
window glass and glassware from the East soon after the Revolution, the 
physical difficulties and high cost of carriage by pack horse over several 
hundred miles of mountains and wilderness seemed an insurmountable 
barrier in supplying the demand for these fragile articles in the trans-Al- 

1 Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on May 26, 
1936. Mr. Bining, who is a teacher of history in the Ambridge Senior High School, pre- 


sented a thesis on this subject in partial fulfillment of the requirements for a master’s de- 
gree at the University of Pittsburgh in February, 1936. Ed. 
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legheny settlements. These difficulties really proved a stimulus for the 
manufacture of glass within the region. It was the great demand for glass 
in the rapidly growing settlements, shut off from the East, that led sev- 
eral commission merchants to promote the building of glassworks.* 

Advantages for transportation determined the choice of location. The 
early enterprisers built their works along the Ohio and its tributaries, 
which formed natural outlets for their products. After operations were 
well under way, they sold glass to pioneers traveling westward, as well as 
to settlers in the communities where the glass was made. 

The demand for glass bottles was an important contributing factor in 
the development of the industry. As a result of poor transportation facili- 
ties in the western country during the period of early settlement, the far- 
mers converted their surplus grain into whiskey for shipment in that form 
to outside markets. At first, kegs were the chief containers for whiskey; 
but as time passed, bottles came more and more into use, especially when 
taverns began to dot the highways of travel. Bottled whiskey was trans- 
ported down the streams to the main water-highways and thence down 
the Ohio River, sometimes to the Kentucky settlements and sometimes 
even as far as New Orleans. Isaac Craig and James O’Hara, who were 
among the first glassmakers in western Pennsylvania, carried on a thriv- 
ing commission business in liquors, porter, and beer. They also owned 
distilleries, and in conjunction with their glass business they shipped down 
the rivers boatloads of bottles, both filled and empty.? 

Before the close of the eighteenth century, two successful glassworks 
were operating in western Pennsylvania. Craig and O’Hara had erected 
the Pittsburgh Glassworks on the south side of the Monongahela River 
at Pittsburgh, a favorable location for shipping their products down the 
Ohio.* Albert Gallatin and a group of men had built the New Geneva 

2 James O’Hara and Company, invoice books, 1784-86, Denny-O’Hara Papers (His- 


torical Society of Western Pennsylvania). 

3 Zadok Cramer, Pittsburgh Almanack, 57 (Pittsburgh, 1807); Pittsburgh Gazette, Feb- 
ruary 12, 18, 1797; Pittsburgh Mercury, September 23, 1813; Francois A. Michaux, 
Travels to the West of the Alleghany Mountains, 158, 194, 195 (Reuben G. Thwaites, 
ed., Early Western Travels, vol. 3—Cleveland, 1904). 

4 James O’Hara to James Morrison, June 24, 1805; O’Hara to P. R. Frieze, [July], 
1805, Denny-O’Hara Papers, letter book; Allegheny County Archives, Deed Book 9, p- 
105, 406, 407; Deed Book 12, p. 75, 308. 
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Glassworks on the Monongahela River near Georges Creek, whence 
shipments were sent westward over two routes, one by way of the Mon- 
ongahela to the Ohio River, the other by way of the overland route to 
Wheeling.’ A third successful glassworks was erected in the fall of 1807 
in Pittsburgh. The following year it was acquired by Benjamin Bakewell, 
who soon became one of America’s foremost glassmakers. His works was 
the first in western Pennsylvania to produce flint glass, and the only 
works of its kind in the United States during this period to remain in 
operation until flint glassmaking was permanently established. 

During these early years, the glassmakers met with many difficulties. 
They were unable to utilize many raw materials that later were to prove 
important in the industry. Raw materials were relatively inaccessible at 
that time because methods of extracting and preparing them were crude 
and because facilities for shipping them were poor. Lead was shipped up 
the river from Illinois; alkaline salt was shipped from Ohio; and alkali 
was usually nothing more than potash derived from burnt timber. The 
only sand available was the coarse, yellow material, found along the 
streams in the vicinity of Jacob’s Creek, Whitely, and Belle Vernon.° 
Because of impurities in this local product, such as alumina, manganese, 
and oxide of iron, the glass resulting from the “melt” was either brown 
or green in color. Later, when the Missouri region was opened, a better 
grade of sand was discovered, and Pittsburgh was then assured a fine 
white sand for the manufacture of flint glass.” Not until the middle of the 
century, however, were the near-by quarries of Juniata and Hancock 
opened, and not until then was Pittsburgh’s leadership in the glass indus- 
try definitely established. 

The clay used in making furnace crucibles in which the glass was 
melted was obtained with great difficulty. Thomas Hutchins, who visited 


5 Tree of Liberty (Pittsburgh), May 7, 1803; Thaddeus M. Harris, Journal of a Tour 
into the Territory Northwest of the Alleghany Mountains, 32 (Boston, 1805). 

6 Isaac Craig to John Shaw, October 13, 1801, Craig Papers, letter book G, p. 119 
(Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh); James O’Hara to John Gregg and O’Hara to Thomas 
Clare, February 28, 1807, Denny-O’Hara Papers, letter book. 

7 John Bradbury, Travels in the Interior of America in the Years 1809, 1810, and 
1811, 253 (Reuben G. Thwaites, ed., Early Western Travels, vol. 5—Cleveland, 1904); 
Edmund Flagg, The Far West: or, a Tour beyond the Mountains, 97 (Reuben G. 
Thwaites, ed., Early Western Travels, vol. 26—Cleveland, 1906). 
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the western country during the Revolutionary period, thought that there 
was in the region an abundance of clay suitable for glassworks.* Actually 
the contrary was true. Pittsburgh glassmakers repeatedly offered rewards 
for the discovery of good clay beds, but without success. It was necessary, 
therefore, to cart clay in barrels over the mountains from New Jersey at 
great expense. Later, when a better grade of glass was demanded, west- 
ern Pennsylvania began to rely upon clays from England, Germany, and 
Holland. Not until the third quarter of the century was a method dis- 
covered to prepare Missouri clay for glass-furnace crucibles.? 

A second major problem that confronted the glassmakers of western 
Pennsylvania was the difficulty of securing and keeping skilled glass 
blowers. This was the problem that characterized the glass industry in 
America from early colonial times, and even long after political inde- 
pendence had been secured, the dependence upon foreign skilled workers 
was keenly felt. The early arrivals were chiefly German glassmakers, al- 
though a few English and French craftsmen appeared. Conditions in the 
frontier country, with its extensive areas of free land, instilled in these 
workers a spirit of wanderlust and freedom from restraint. Employers 
were forced to offer inducements in order to secure and keep blowers. 
Often they advanced money toward the traveling expenses of prospective 
workers, who, when settled, received other considerations, such as a free 
house, free fuel, and wages even when the furnace was not in blast, as 
well as the privilege of making a garden."° 

Thus the shortage of skilled workers led to practices that later in the 

8 Thomas Hutchins, A Topographical Description of Virginia, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and North Carolina, 21 (London, 1778). 

9 Joshua Gilpin, “Journal of a Tour from Philadelphia thro the Western Counties of 
Pennsylvania,” in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 52:56 (1928); 
Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine, 28: 513, 514 (October, 1852); James O’Hara to Frederick 
M. Amelung, May 26, July 30, 1805; O’Hara to Henry W. Muhlenbergh, June 11, July 
5, 12, 1805, Denny-O’Hara Papers, letter book. 

10 Letters of James O’Hara to James Morrison and to Daniel Vertner, April 19, 1805; 
to Frederick M. Amelung, April 19, May 26, 1805, January 18, 1806; to Henry W. 
Muhlenbergh, June 11, 1805; to Joseph Carson, April 29, 1810; to Christopher Steeny 


and Adam Greiner, April 18, 1812, Denny-O’Hara Papers, letter book; Hunt’s Mer- 
chants’ Magazine, 28: 514 (April, 1853). 
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century caused unpleasant relations between capital and labor. The sys- 
tem of apprenticeship, which developed out of the efforts of the early 
glassmakers to solve their labor problems, led to frequent strikes. The 
early “plantation system,” in which the worker was provided with house, 
fuel, and garden on the property of the owner in lieu of wages, was the 
forerunner of the “company store” evil. 

Another major problem was that of finance. The initial capital re- 
quired to erect a glassworks in the early days of the industry ranged be- 
tween ten thousand and forty thousand dollars. In the beginning, capital 
usually came from commercial ventures. A few glassmakers had accu- 
mulated capital by supplying provisions to the American army operating 
against the Indians in the Northwest.’ Others accumulated capital 
through private enterprises and mercantile houses. As the glass industry 
became well established, it produced capital within itself for further ex- 
pansion, and many workers who served on the pay rolls of O’Hara, 
Bakewell, or Gallatin became leaders in the industry. A few of these 
were William Price, Frederick Wendt, Nicholas Swerer, Charles Ihm- 
sen, Adolph Minehart, Sr., James W. Nicholson, Frederick Lorenz, 
William McCully, and William Eberheart."* 

Besides the initial outlay for construction, a great deal of capital was 
needed to operate the works. Because of the nature of the industry and 
because of the slowness and seasonal character of transportation, it was 
necessary to keep on hand large quantities of materials. In operating the 
works, the crude frontier methods of exchange created a handicap and 
forced glassmakers to grant long-term credit and to do much business 
by barter. As a result of the urgent need for capital, many glass manufac- 
turers aided in organizing banking institutions, such as the Pittsburgh 
branch of the Bank of Pennsylvania and the Bank of Pittsburgh. 

In spite of these many difficulties, the glass industry grew steadily. 
Two factors were chiefly responsible for this growth; first, the increase 


11 Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 1:228; Mary C. Darlington, ed., Fort Pitt and 
Letters from the Frontier, 200-220, 241-300 (Pittsburgh, 1892); Ebenezer Denny, 
Military Journal, 56ff. (Philadelphia, 1859). 

12 Pittsburgh Gazette, January 27, 1787; March 22, 1788; February 6, 1790; July 20, 
1797; November 14, 1800; Commonceealth (Pittsburgh), April 3, 1816. 
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in population of the western country, and second, the advantages of 
water-highways. These two factors were closely related in the rapid set- 
tlement of Ohio that followed the decision of the national government in 
1800 to sell land there on credit. The purchase of Louisiana from France 
in 1803 opened up more than a million square miles for settlement. Soon 
the Ohio and Mississippi rivers became important highways in the ex- 
change of the lead, sand, and saltpeter of Louisiana and Missouri terri- 
tories, on the one hand, and the glass of Pittsburgh, on the other. Glass 
was shipped down the rivers to the forts, stockades, and settlements 
along the route as far as New Orleans.'? The political settlement with 
France also opened the way for the shipment of large quantities of bottled 
porter down the Mississippi to the West Indies and the Atlantic coast in 
seagoing vessels that had been built along the upper Ohio River; while 
large cargoes of glass were shipped down the rivers on flatboats, reloaded 
upon seagoing vessels at New Orleans, and consigned to the Atlantic 
coast or even to Europe."* 

The embargo of 1807, while depressing many industries of the nation, 
really had a beneficial effect on the glass industry of western Pennsyl- 
vania. A new wave of immigration ensued, and capital was transferred 
from shipping interests to industry in the West, as exemplified in the or- 
ganization of the Bakewell company. In 1808, when window glass was 
selling for thirteen dollars a box of one hundred feet, Cramer’s A/manack 
called the attention of its readers to the fact that an additional twenty 
thousand dollars’ worth of glass could be used in Pittsburgh alone.'’ 

The War of 1812 also benefited the glass industry. The only apparent 
inconveniences resulted from interference with trade in the western 
country and from restrictions on importation of foreign clay and dia- 
monds. But as a result of the double duty on foreign glass, the demand 
for the domestic product increased, while the necessity for depending 
upon domestic raw materials and markets tended to unify the East and 
the West. To such a point had the industry progressed by 1817 that pro- 


13 Michaux, Travels, 158; Harris, Journal, 32. 
14 James Hall, Letters from the West: Containing Sketches of Scenery, Manners, and 
Customs, 36 (London, 1828); Michaux, Travels, 177. 
1§ Zadok Cramer, Pittsburgh Magazine Almanack, 57 (Pittsburgh, 1808). 
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duction at five works in the Pittsburgh district alone reached $240,000, 
and technical improvements in design and quality led visitors to heap 
praises upon Pittsburgh craftsmen and their distinctive products." 

The years from 1817 to 1837 may be called the period of competi- 
tion in the glass industry. Previously, the difficulty and high cost of 
transporting glass from the East over several hundred miles of bad roads 
had prevented serious competition from foreign glass. Following the 
War of 1812, however, the improvements in transportation facilities and 
the depreciation of the currency made the problem of competition a seri- 
ous one. Furthermore, in order to regain her former markets, Great 
Britain inaugurated a policy of stifling American industries by shipping 
enormous quantities of goods and selling them, sometimes at a loss. As a 
result of the enormous influx of foreign glass and the accompanying 
panic, the industry in western Pennsylvania declined. 

In order to remedy the distressing conditions, the glassmakers in the 
Pittsburgh region joined with other manufacturers in the movement for 
tariff protection. Describing the alarming results of the discontinuance of 
the double duties that had been established during the exigencies of war, 
a report of a committee appointed by the citizens to inquire into the state 
of manufacturing in the city, made on December 21, 1816, stated that 
the production of flint glass made in Pittsburgh, formerly valued at 
$130,000 per year, had decreased about $30,000 a year.'? On February 
14 of the following year, Walter Lowrie of western Pennsylvania, in a 
resolution presented to the Pennsylvania Senate, depicted the effects of 
foreign imports on the major industries of the state: ““The citizens of this 
state have already embarked extensive capitals in manufactures, particu- 
larly in iron and glass, woollen and cotton goods. But the large and 
unprecedented importation of foreign articles, has given a shock to our 
infant manufactures, unprotected as they now are by discriminating 
duties.””'* Such statements as these reveal the plight of the manufacturers 


16 The Pittsburgh Directory for 1815, 141 (republished, Pittsburgh, 1905); Zadok Cra- 
mer, The Navigator: Containing Directions for Navigating the Monongahela, Allegheny, 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, 54 (tenth edition, Pittsburgh, 1818). 

17 Niles?’ Weekly Register, 12: 130 (April 26, 1817). 

18 Pennsylvania, Senate Journal, 1816-17, p. 234, 252, 255; Niles?’ Weekly Register, 
12: 39-41 (March 15, 1817). 
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and explain their desire for federal legislation to protect and encourage 
the manufactures of the state. 

While western Pennsylvania glassmakers were feeling the effects of 
the influx of foreign manufactures, the financial panic of 1818-21 de- 
scended upon the region and brought about an almost complete cessation 
of industry. The crisis was the result of a faulty money system and of 
speculation resulting from the rapid business expansion during the period 
of embargo and the period of war. Nevertheless there was a tendency to 
place a preponderant emphasis upon the lack of high protection as the 
cause for the nationwide depression. At a meeting held in Pittsburgh on 
October 9, 1819, two glassmakers, Benjamin Bakewell and George 
Sutton, were appointed to a committee for obtaining signatures to a 
tariff memorial that was to be sent to Congress and to the state legisla- 
ture. A second committee was appointed at this meeting to collect infor- 
mation relative to the decline of manufacturing since the close of the 
war. The latter committee reported on December 24, 1819, that the 
production of the different kinds of glass in Pittsburgh had decreased 
from a total of $235,000 to $35,000."9 

At the same time that glassmakers were bombarding Congress with 
petitions, a movement aimed at the support of domestic industries swept 
western Pennsylvania and manifested itself in a general boosting of do- 
mestic goods. As early as the fall of 1818 a precedent was established by 
the Bakewell company when that firm made a set of cut-glass tableware 
for President Monroe. People were urged to follow the example of the 
president in not buying foreign articles if domestic ones could be ob- 
tained.*® Messrs. Bakewell, Page, and Bakewell were keenly aware of 
the need for encouraging protection. The following year they sent to the 
editor of Niles’ Weekly Register, a protectionist publication, a pair of 
glass decanters “‘as a token of the high sense we entertain of the service 
you have rendered our country, by the publication of many valuable es- 
says on political economy, and as a specimen of the progress of the arts in 


19 Niles’ Weekly Register, 17: 340, 341 (January 22, 1820); American State Papers, 
Finance, 3:641 (Washington, 1834). 
20 Pittsburgh Gazette, October 6, 1818; Pittsburgh Mercury, November 10, 1818. 
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the west.” The token was conveyed with the expressed hope that Con- 
gress would adopt at the ensuing session a measure that would be bene- 
ficial to domestic industry. 

Pittsburgh glassmakers also took part in organizing societies for the 
purpose of encouraging domestic manufactures. At a meeting of the 
Allegheny County Society for Protecting Agriculture and Domestic 
Manufactures, held on February 3, 1820, William Eichbaum and 
Thomas Bakewell were appointed to a committee of prominent citizens 
who were to circulate subscription papers with a view to enlarging the 
membership of the society. At this meeting a resolution was passed to 
send memorials to Congress petitioning aid and protection for manufac- 
turers.** At this time many glassmakers also joined codperative market- 
ing associations, such as the Pittsburgh Manufacturing Association, whose 
first president was George Sutton. In this association’s warehouse one of 
the chief articles of Pittsburgh manufacture was window glass.?3 


In Congress the supporter of the cause of the glassmakers was Henry 
Baldwin of Pittsburgh. He had been instrumental in securing an in- 
creased duty on cut glass at the close of the war, and now he became the 
leader of the political faction in favor of higher duties. In defending a 
new tariff bill he frankly admitted that it was protective in principle and 
detail, but he resented the charge that the bill was partial to his own city 
and declared: 


This has been called a Pittsburg, a cut-glass bill, local, partial in its operations 
—and I have been charged with framing it from interested motives. ...I tell 
the house frankly, that I have not lost sight of the interest of Pittsburg, and 
would never perjure myself if I had; but the charges shall be met plainly, 
and if you are not convinced that the interests of that place are identified 
with the nation, that cut glass can be defended on national grounds, then I 
agree, that Pittsburg, its representative, its favorite manufacture, and the tariff, 
may go together.*4 


2I Niles’ Weekly Register, 17:34 (September 18, 1819). 

22 Pittsburgh Gazette, August 27, 1819; February 18, 1820. 

23 See Pennsylvania, Laws, 1819-20, p. 75-80. 

24 Niles’ Weekly Register, 18: 249ff. (June 3, 1820); Annals of Congress, 16 Con- 
gress, I session, 36: 1933, 1934. 
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Although Baldwin’s measure passed the House of Representatives, the 
Senate by a majority of one decided to postpone consideration of it until 
the next session, at which time the question of the tariff was again tem- 
porarily shelved. The cries of the protectionists in state and national legis- 
latures, in local societies and national conventions, were hushed when the 
economic depression subsided. 

Another attempt to effect protective legislation, made in 1822, also 
failed, but Baldwin was rewarded in 1824 by the passage of the tariff act 
of that year. This act increased the duties on glass considerably. At this 
time, also, the glassmakers were further benefited by the return of pros- 
perous conditions. Glass factories were now working full time, and by the 
close of the first quarter of the century, western Pennsylvania glass was 
known and sold from Maine to New Orleans, and even abroad.?5 

Although the tariff problem lost its economic significance during the 
prosperous years that followed, it was revived in party conflicts. The final 
outcome of party manipulation at this time was the tariff of 1828, which 
was known as the “Tariff of Abominations.” In spite of prosperous con- 
ditions and unexpected reductions in the price of glass, opposition to this 
tariff became vociferous, especially in the South. The voices of the pro- 
tectionists in Congress and the reports of the manufacturers at home had 
little influence in allaying the clamors. In the meantime it was generally 
recognized in Congress that a downward revision of the tariff was in- 
evitable, and accordingly in 1832 a bill was presented and passed. Al- 
though the act reduced duties as a whole, it affected the rates on glass 
but little.*¢ 

The crisis in the tariff controversy came with the Ordinance of Nulli- 
fication, which declared that the tariff acts of 1828 and 1832 were null 
and void within the borders of South Carolina. It was at this critical 
moment that Henry Clay laid before Congress his famous compromise 
measure, designed to reduce the tariff to the level fixed in 1816, the 
proposed reductions to be made in easy stages over a period of ten years. 
To the glass industry of western Pennsylvania, the compromise act meant 


25 Samuel Jones, Pittsburgh in the Year Eighteen Hundred and Twenty-six, 69 (Pitts- 
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that the gains made for the cause of protection would be wiped out by 
1842. By the third decade of the nineteenth century, however, the indus- 
try was established on a firm basis, and the change of tariff rates had little 
effect. Furthermore, the manufacture of pressed glass by machinery had 
become so efficient that America was actually exporting this type of glass 
to Europe. 

During this same period the glassmakers faced competition at home. 
The problem arose from attempts of other districts to enter markets for- 
merly controlled by western Pennsylvania and was closely related to the 
improvement of transportation facilities to the West. From early times, 
Pittsburgh, the nucleus of western Pennsylvania, had been considered 
the key position in the trade between the East and the West. After the 
completion of the National Road to Wheeling in 1822, the glassmakers 
of the Wheeling district secured advantages for transporting raw ma- 
terials and glass manufactures far above those of Pittsburgh. Likewise, 
the Erie Canal gave advantages to New England glassmakers for ship- 
ping their products to the region south of the Great Lakes. 

From the beginning, the glassmakers in western Pennsylvania took 
part in the movement for better transportation facilities. They foresaw 
the advantages that a waterway system across Pennsylvania would have 
in satisfying the increasing demand for glass in the East. The completion 
of the Pennsylvania Canal System in 1834 made those advantages pos- 
sible. This land and water route ushered in a quicker and cheaper method 
of transportation. Shipping lines advertised fast freight service that re- 
duced the time required for transit between Pittsburgh and Philadelphia 
to about eight days. Freight rates were lowered about sixty-six and two- 
thirds per cent. Glass was shipped eastward to the region that during the 
early period had been the only source for glass. The amount of window 
glass shipped to eastern markets from the commencement of navigation 
in the spring of 1835 until November of the same year was 5,908 boxes, 
or 531,720 pounds.?? 

The Pennsylvania Canal System, while providing facilities for the 


27 Daily Advocate and Advertiser (Pittsburgh), April 8, 1835; Haxard’s Register of 
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east-west trade, did not solve the problem of supplying Pennsylvania 
glass to the Lakes region. This region was being supplied by glassmakers 
of Boston, who shipped their flint glass by way of New York City and 
the Erie Canal. The glassmakers of the Wheeling district also shipped 
glass to the Ohio and Indiana markets. In 1825, after much controversy, 
which involved conventions, memorials, and press propaganda, the legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania passed a bill providing for a canal from the Ohio 
River to Erie by way of the Beaver and Shenango rivers, and two years 
later it joined with the legislature of Ohio in providing for a canal con- 
necting the Beaver and Lake Erie Canal with the Ohio Canal extending 
from Marietta on the Ohio River to Cleveland. The latter, or the Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio Cross Cut Canal, was completed about 1840, and 
Pittsburgh secured access to Lake Erie at Cleveland. The results were 
important for the glass industry. Freight rates on glass over the new 
waterway between the two cities were reduced to about twenty and 
three-fourths cents per hundred pounds.?® 

A third transportation project was the improvement of the Monon- 
gahela River. From the beginning this river had played an important 
part in the development of the glass industry of western Pennsylvania. 
Sand of the Brownsville region supplied the glassworks all along the 
river, including those at Pittsburgh. In the exchange of raw and finished 
products with the East, the Monongahela served as part of the route, 
during the time of year when the water was high. When the National 
Road was completed there was a need for improving the river so that 
Pittsburgh might compete with Wheeling with its longer navigable sea- 
son, and thus divert part of the trade that was growing beween Wheeling 
and Baltimore. Although the movement for improvement began before 
the completion of the National Road, nothing was actually done until 
after the incorporation of the Monongahela Navigation Company in 
1836. Perhaps no group contributed more to the success of the under- 
taking than the glassmakers. Among those who were active in the work 
were James W. Nicholson, George Sutton, Anthony Beelen, Thomas 
Bakewell, Benedict Kimber, George Hogg, James L. Bowman, William 
28 Pittsburgh Gazette, February 4, 1845. 
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Eberheart, Andrew Stewart, Morgan Robertson, William Eichbaum, 
and William Bakewell. 

During the period between 1837 and 1857 the glass industry reached 
a condition of relative stability. A constant demand for glass had de- 
veloped as a result of the tremendous growth in population and the 
improvement in standards of living. And, too, the high degree of effi- 
ciency in manufacturing that had been attained permitted the industry to 
meet foreign and domestic competition. 

There were still difficulties to be overcome, however. The problem 
presented by the seasonal character of navigation on the Ohio River was 
not done away with until the advent of the railroad. While the average 
rate for shipping a hundred pounds of glass by water from Pittsburgh to 
Cincinnati ranged between ten and fifteen cents during seasons of navi- 
gation, rates on glass when the water was low were advanced to a dollar 
or more, Attempts were made to lengthen the navigable season by con- 
structing light-draft steamboats that could operate in shallow water 
while carrying moderate loads of merchandise. But nothing was done 
to improve the river to which the commercial and industrial prestige of 
Pittsburgh was chiefly due. The railroad solved these transportation dif- 
ficulties. Among the glassmakers who took an active part in the move- 
ment of railroad construction were Benjamin Bakewell, Thomas Bake- 
well, Frederick Lorenz, George Hogg, and Harmar Denny. 

The development of transportation had a revolutionary effect on the 
glass industry. Whereas in 1800 almost a month was required to ship 
glass by wagon over the roads between Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, by 
1841 only about ten days were required. The reduction in rates was 
also impressive. The cost of shipping a hundred pounds of glass over this 
route in 1800 was about ten dollars, but by the latter year the cost had 
dropped to about a dollar and a quarter. This reduction on wagon service 
was of course partly due to the low rates on the Pennsylvania Canal Sys- 
tem, which were sometimes as low as a dollar and thirteen cents a hun- 
dred pounds. After 1853 the rates of canal transportation were reduced 
to forty or fifty cents to conform with those charged by the railroad. This 
last stage in transportation development was the most revolutionary for 
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the glass industry, for it not only reduced the rates of glass shipment, but 
also introduced the factor of speed. 

Another factor that tended toward the stabilization of the industry was 
technical improvement. A cheapening of the processes of manufacture 
aided in creating a more nearly universal demand for glass. Perhaps the 
most revolutionary discovery in this field resulted from a series of experi- 
ments conducted in the fifties to ascertain the practicability of using lime 
as a substitute for lead in making tableware. The success of lime glass was 
due to the work of such men as John Adams, William Phillips, James P. 
Wallace, and William Leighton. The introduction of larger furnaces and 
sand-washing machines further lessened the cost of production, besides 
bettering the quality of glass. The pressing machine, which was developed 
to a high degree of efficiency in western Pennsylvania, contributed a 
method of producing fine glassware in large quantities and thus enabled 
even the lowliest person to make use of this household convenience. 

The industry had advanced rapidly in size during the first half century 
of its history. In 1856 there were about forty-five glasshouses in Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny. The records show nine window- and green-glass 
firms operating twenty-two furnaces and producing 561,600 half boxes 
of window glass, valued at $1,123,200; bottles and druggists’ ware, 
valued at $329,250; and 80,000 demijohns, valued at $32,000. A re- 
port on tableware manufactories in Pittsburgh during the year 1857 listed 
eight firms, which produced $1,147,540 worth of glass from their 150 
pots. A second report for the same year listed for the Pittsburgh district 
thirty-three glassworks, controlled by nineteen firms, which employed 
1,982 employees, with total wages of $910,116 for the year. The total 
production of these glassworks reached the unprecedented sum of 
$2,631,990, a production that exceeded that of any section in the United 
States.*? Surely the wonders wrought in this industry during a period ex- 
tending over a little more than half a century depict a story filled with 
romance characteristic of glassmaking throughout the ages. 


29 George H. Thurston, Pittsburgh as It Is, 141 (Pittsburgh, 1857). 











A CULTURAL OASIS IN NORTHWESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA’ 


RUSSELL J. FERGUSON 


A: THE close of a spring day, May 12, 1788, a party of ten weary 
men encamped beneath a wild cherry tree on the bank of French 
Creek near the mouth of the Cussewago. The next morning they built a 
cabin in the deserted cornfields of the Indians and began their spring 
planting. David Mead, a Revolutionary veteran and a huge man with a 
powerful voice, was their leader. Cornelius Van Horne and Christopher 
Snyder, from New Jersey; and John Watson, Thomas Martin, James 
F. Randolph, Thomas Grant, and Darius, John, and Joseph Mead, 
brothers of David, all from Northumberland County, were the mem- 
bers of the party. 


“‘Mead’s settlement,” later known as Meadville, grew slowly. In the 
fall of the same year, David and John Mead brought their wives and 
families from Northumberland County; the following year, Darius 
Mead, Frederic Baum, and Robert Fitz Randolph came with their fami- 
lies, and Frederick Haymaker, William Gregg, Samuel Lord, and John 
Wentworth arrived. In 1791 hostile Indians ambushed Van Horne, 
Gregg, and Thomas Ray, a later settler, and carried them to Conneaut 
Lake. Ray was eventually taken to Detroit, where he was recognized by 
a friend whom he had known in Scotland, who ransomed him. Because 
of the defeats of General Harmar and General St. Clair in 1790 and 
1791, the Indian menace became even greater and many of the settlers 
deserted their lands. David Mead built a blockhouse in anticipation 

1 Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on April 28, 
1936. Dr. Ferguson is an associate professor of history in the University of Pittsburgh, 


and this article is a by-product of his study, as a research associate on the staff of the late 
Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey, of early western Pennsylvania politics. Ed. 
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of Indian raids, but the activities of General Anthony Wayne allayed the 
settlers’ fears, and in 1793 many of them returned to their claims.’ 

In February of that same year, Mead began selling lots in the pioneer 
town that he had laid out. The settlers were further reassured by the de- 
feat of the Indians by General Wayne in 1794, and thereafter there was 
a small but steady influx of settlers. A more extensive survey of the town 
was made in 1795 to facilitate the sale of lots to the newcomers. Fifteen 
years later, in 1810, the population was only 300; in 1830 it was but 
1,104; and in 1860, 3,702. These figures clearly indicate that for over 
a half century Meadville was only a small town situated on a segment of 
the American frontier. There certainly was nothing unusual in its size.’ 

Nor was there anything unusual about the hardships that these early 
settlers encountered. They were in fear of Indian attacks for almost a 
decade after the first settlement was made. As late as 1794 James Dick- 
son, returning from his farm up the creek, was attacked by three Indians 
at a point close to the present location of Allegheny College. They fired 
upon him from ambush—one of the bullets broke his arm, and another 
tore through his hat. He claimed that he had defied them and asked them 
to come out in the open but that the “rascals” had refused. After the 
Treaty of Greenville in 1795, the Indian menace was more mental and 
psychological than real.‘ 

The difficulties and hardships encountered in traveling, however, were 
real for a much longer period. Late in the year 1794, William Dick of 
Pittsburgh transported his family, which included his wife and two sons, 
George and John, to Meadville. John Dick, later elected four times to 
Congress, was then an infant of six months. His mother told him in after 
years that she had carried him in her arms throughout the journey, 
which was made by boat to Franklin and by horseback from Franklin 
to Meadville through underbrush so thick that several times she had 


2 William Reynolds, “Crawford County: A History of Its Growth and Development,” 
in Daily Tribune-Republican (Meadville), May 12, 1888, p. 1, 2. 

3 William Reynolds, in Daily Tribune-Republican (Meadville), May 12, 1888, p- 2, 4 
6, 9. 

4 William Reynolds, in Daily Tribune-Republican (Meadville), May 12, 1888, P- 43 
John Dick, “Recollections of an Early Settler,” in Daily Tribune-Republican (Meadville), 
May 12, 1888, p. 11. 
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been in danger of being brushed from her horse. Dick relates that the 
following year his father started to Pittsburgh with four horses to fetch 
a supply of flour for the family. He expected to be absent eight or ten 
days but because of an unusually heavy fall of snow did not return for 
six weeks. During that time the family lived on frozen potatoes, venison, 
and bear meat.$ 

But pioneer women did not shrink from hardships. In fact they 
seemed to become hardier and sturdier under adversities. An episode in 
the life of Jennet Finney illustrates this ruggedness admirably. One Wil- 
liam, Gill had taken possession of and settled on a tract of land along 
French Creek in the fall of 1793 or 1794. He went to Pittsburgh, in- 
tending to return with his family and supplies, but because of a very 
severe winter deferred his return until the following spring. When he ar- 
rived at his cabin he found Jennet Finney standing in the door with a 
rifle in her hands, claiming the land, and threatening to shoot if he at- 
tempted to oust her. Gill withdrew, and Jennet Finney occupied the 
claim long enough to establish ownership. Shortly afterward she married 
General Mead, who was then a widower, and years later she became 
president of a women’s society in Meadville and took a prominent place 
in the social life of the community.® 

One more incident will serve to illustrate the almost bizarre side of pio- 
neer life in Meadville. On November 1, 1822, the town prepared itself 
for the execution of an “unhappy criminal” by the name of David Lam- 
phier. He had been convicted of killing a man upon evidence that would 
now warrant a verdict of manslaughter at most. The hour of the execu- 
tion was set for two o’clock in the afternoon. A scaffold had been erected 
about a mile from the jail on a hill overlooking French Creek. The people 
gathered in front of the jail early in the morning, and at twelve o’clock 
a guard composed of the Meadville Light Artillery under the com- 
mand of a Captain Blossom and the county militia under the com- 
mand of Captain Gibson paraded and formed in front of the jail. Shortly 

5 Dick, in Daily Tribune-Republican (Meadville), May 12, 1888, p. 9-11. 

6 Dick, in Daily Tribune-Republican (Meadville), May 12, 1888, p. 12; Timothy Ald- 


en, The Alleghany Magazine or Repository of Useful Knowledge, 1:36, 37 (August, 
1816). 
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afterward, Lamphier, “clothed in his shroud with a rope around his neck 
and a great cloak over his shoulder,” was led out. With the Reverend 
Timothy Alden and a second divine named Jackson comforting him, he 
took his place in the line of march. The procession was led by the sheriff, 
followed by the coroner, the gentlemen of the bar, and the officers of the 
county on horseback. Next came two wagons, one carrying the coffin, the 
second to be used in transporting the unfortunate criminal in case he col- 
lapsed. Behind the trudging victim came the citizenry in a semi-holiday, 
semi-reverent mood. The procession stopped once about midway of the 
journey while Lamphier drank some wine to bolster up his courage and 
enliven his feet which were beginning to drag. At one o’clock, a host of 
some four thousand people gathered around the “engine of death”; 
Lamphier was seated upon the platform, and the noose was made ready 
for the hanging. Standing on another corner of the platform, the kindly, 
compassionate Timothy Alden, founder of Allegheny College, then 
preached the “unhappy victim’s funeral.” For some fifty minutes Lamp- 
hier sat there while Alden “glanced at the wicked course which he had 
pursued” and pointed out that crime did not pay. Ten minutes before two 
o'clock Jackson began a prayer, which lasted for six minutes. Lamphier 
inquired as to how much time yet remained and then asked Alden to pray 
for the remaining four minutes. A few seconds before the trap was 
sprung Alden stepped off the scaffold.” William Reynolds, a boy of ten, 
lay in the loft of his father’s stable a few yards away and watched the 
spectacle through a crack. 

The above illustrations are sufficient to indicate that Meadville was a 
pioneer town. The incidents related were usual ones in such a region; but 
against this background there can be drawn a picture of cultural develop- 
ment that is almost incredible and certainly rare in American history. 
Many of the earliest settlers were men of fine social background in their 
native homes in England, Ireland, Germany, or Holland or along the 
Atlantic seaboard in America, especially in New England. They brought 
an atmosphere of culture with them and attempted to recreate and re- 
tain it in their adopted home. 


7 Crawford Weekly Messenger (Meadville), November 5, 1822. 
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The Holland Land Company and the Pennsylvania Population Com- 
pany, both of which held land in northwestern Pennsylvania, were re- 
sponsible for sending some of the ablest men into Crawford County. 
Thomas and Alexander Foster, brothers, were the first agents of the 
Holland Land Company in Meadville; they held the office jointly from 
1796 to 1799 and afterward practiced law in Meadville until about 
1805.® Roger Alden, a Harvard graduate and a gay young blade, per- 
formed the duties of the office from 1799 to 1804 but was unable to keep 
his accounts straight and was dismissed. He remained in Meadville for a 
quarter of a century, was a prominent social leader, and in 1817 was 
made a member of the American Antiquarian Society.2 Harm Jan 
Huidekoper supplanted Major Alden in the company’s office at Meadville 
and served as agent until 1836, when he bought out the holdings of the 
company in Crawford County. He had been graduated from a European 
university and had mingled with Philadelphia’s best society for a year or 
two before his arrival in Meadville.*° The company had selected promis- 
ing men to represent it, and those men tried to improve the social condi- 
tions on the frontier. 

A greater number of men, however, who were destined to leave their 
marks on the little town came there on their own initiative. John Rey- 
nolds, whose father had brought him to Crawford County from England 
by way of New York and Pittsburgh in 1797, had acquired a good edu- 
cation from a tutor in England. He married Jane Ellicott, daughter of 
Andrew Ellicott, surveyor general of Pennsylvania, and opened a land 
office in Meadville.** To his office came a son of Governor Thomas Mif- 
flin of Pennsylvania carrying letters that had been written to Mifflin 
by many prominent men, including George Washington, Benjamin 
Franklin, and Elbridge Gerry. Young Mifflin departed from Meadville 
after a year’s service but left the letters, which are there today, unpub- 

8 William Reynolds, in Daily Tribune-Republican (Meadville), May 12, 1888, p. 3. 

9 Dick, in Daily Tribune-Republican (Meadville), May 12, 1888, p. 12. 

10 Francis A. Christie, “Harm Jan Huidekoper,” in Dictionary of American Biography, 
9:359 (New York, 1932). 


11 See John Reynolds, Autobiography of John Reynolds, Read on His Eighty-eighth 
Birthday, June 18, 1870, 1-66 (n.p., n.d.). 
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lished, unused, and almost unseen.™* Patrick Farrelly, who was born in 
Ireland in 1770, arrived in Meadville in 1802. He was a classical scholar, 
a brilliant lawyer, and a man of culture and was elected to Congress 
three times and to membership in the American Antiquarian Society."? 
The Reverend Robert Johnson, supposedly a descendant of Oliver 
Cromwell, was trained at the Canonsburg Academy; the Lutheran min- 
ister Charles William Colson had been a tutor in noble families before his 
experiences and imprisonment during the French Revolution;"* Dr. 








































Joseph Kennedy, a Revolutionary surgeon and the first husband of Jane 
Ellicott, exercised a refining influence upon those whom he touched;** 
but the greatest cultural leader in early Meadville was Timothy Alden, 
a distant relative of Roger Alden and supposedly descended from John 
Alden. He was graduated from Harvard and had preached and taught 
in academies for many years before he migrated to Meadville in 1815."° 
Samuel Lord, who donated the land for Allegheny College; Samuel 
Torbett, the merchant; and Thomas Atkinson, the founder of the first 
newspaper, the Crawford Weekly Messenger, were other leaders of the 
period.’? 

In addition to these residents of Meadville many men who visited the 
town on business errands left their traces. When Crawford County was 
established along with some seven other counties in 1800, the organizing 
act stipulated that the courts of the new counties would be held at Mead- 
ville provided that Crawford County would raise four thousand dollars 
for an academy. As a result of that arrangement, the more prominent 


12 The letters are among the correspondence of Henry Baldwin in the Reynolds Collec- 
tion, now in the possession of Mr. John Reynolds of Meadville. 

13 William Reynolds, Fifty Years of the Bench and Bar of Crawford Cousty, 17, 18 
(n.p., 1904). 

14 Richard Craighead, “Early Churches: Organization of the First Churches of the Coun- 
ty,” in Daily Tribune-Republican (Meadville), May 12, 1888, p. 67, 68; Weekly Tribune- 
Republican (Meadville), September 7, 1907. 

1§ John Reynolds, Autobiography, 37. 

16 J. C. Hayes, “Rev. Timothy Alden, D.D. The Story of the Labors of Dr. Alden and 
His Associates in the Founding of Allegheny College,” in Daily Tribune-Republican 
(Meadville), May 12, 1888, p. 33. 

17 Hayes, in Daily Tribune-Republican (Meadville), May 12, 1888, p. 34; William 
Reynolds, in Daily Tribune-Republican (Meadville), May 12, 1888, p. 3. 
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lawyers of western Pennsylvania spent considerable time in Meadville 
attending the sessions of the county courts. Alexander Addison presided 
as judge for a short time before his impeachment; Henry Baldwin, who 
became interested in Meadville and had a residence there as well as in 
Pittsburgh in the early part of the century, married Sarah Ellicott, thus 
becoming a brother-in-law of John Reynolds. In 1841, Baldwin, then a 
judge of the United States Supreme Court, built a fine home in Mead- 
ville, which still stands and houses most of the material used in the prep- 
aration of this article.'* John Audubon, the great naturalist and painter, 
spent a summer there and left many portraits of local people in payment 
for his board.'9 

These people could not forget the ways of the old world or their for- 
mer life in New England. They wanted schools, social life, and religion 
for their children. They were unable to purchase and import culture as 
they did their clothing. Consequently, they generated it among them- 
selves. The first school was opened by Jennet Finney in 1795 in a log 
house on what is now North Market Street. Mead later converted the 
blockhouse into a school, took Miss Finney for his wife, and in 1798 em- 
ployed an Irishman named Kelley to teach the children of the settle- 
ment.*® Thereafter, Meadville was never without an elementary school. 
Private schools were kept by ladies who procured as many pupils as pos- 
sible; occasionally two or three men employed a teacher for their chil- 
dren; and some tutors were brought in by individual families. Even 
singing schools were established to improve the “vocal powers” of the 
youhg and often of the old as well. There were no public grade schools, 
however, and it is not to be supposed that all children received the benefit 
of an education.*' 

The academy was established as required by the act of 1800 that fixed 
the sessions of the various county courts at Meadville. It was typical of its 


18 William Reynolds, Fifty Years of the Bench and Bar, 3, 4, 6, 13, 14. 

19 “A Reminiscence,” in Daily Tribune-Republican (Meadville), May 12, 1888, p. 53. 

20 William Reynolds, in Daily Tribune-Republican (Meadville), May 12, 1888, p. 2. 

21 J. W. Sturdevant, “Our Schools: A Historical Sketch of the Schools of Crawford 
County,” and Jane Bemus, “Girlhood Memories: Recollections of Early Life in Mead- 
ville,” in Daily Tribune-Republican (Meadville), May 12, 1888, p. 37, 55- 
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times in emphasizing the classics, and its courses seem to have been avail- 
able to pupils of various ages. Many people, however, objected to the 
emphasis placed on the ancient languages and sponsored a movement for 
a separate academy, which was formally incorporated in 1807 and con- 
tinued to 1860.** 

Nor were the girls neglected. At least two “female seminaries” were 
founded before 1852. The first probably existed from about 1825 to 
1845. Documents are not available to indicate the exact year of its found- 
ing, but the treasurers’ records for the years 1839 to 1841 show that it 
was in good financial condition at that time. The second seminary, an 
exceedingly progressive school for girls, was established in 1852. For a 
tuition fee of seven dollars and fifty cents per term pupils might select a 
course of study from twenty-six different subjects, which included among 
others composition, modern history, physical geography, chemistry, bot- 
any, zodlogy, astronomy, physiology, bookkeeping, algebra, and trig- 
onometry. Students who elected to study a language, whether Latin, 
Greek, Italian, French, German, or Swedish, were charged an addi- 
tional fee. A course of twenty lessons on the piano was offered for eight 
dollars; a similar number of lessons in drawing could be had for four 
dollars; and a like number in oil painting was listed at eight dollars. 
Such a school for girls was very rare at the middle of the nineteenth 
century.*3 ; 

In 1815 a Sunday school association was formed. Its stated purpose 
was to encourage the reading of the Bible, and prizes were offered for 
memorizing verses. A Bible was granted to each individual who com- 
mitted five thousand verses. There is no record of the number of Bibles 
granted, but at least 433 such prizes were won. More significant still, the 
association maintained a library known as the “Library of the Sunday 


b] 


Schooi Association,” which contained many rare and valuable books.*4 


22 Sturdevant, in Daily Tribune-Republican (Meadville), May 12, 1888, p. 39. 

23 “Report of Treasurer of the Meadville Female Seminary, 1839-41”; advertisement 
on the back of a circular, Second Annual Fair of the Crawford County Central Agricul- 
tural Society, To Be Held at Meadville, on the 15th, 16th and 17th Days of September, 
1857 (n.p., n.d.), Reynolds Collection. 

24 Many volumes from this library and the certificate for prize no. 433 are in the pos- 
session of Mr. John Reynolds of Meadville. 
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The educational triumph was Allegheny College. Dr. Timothy Alden 
was the prime mover in that venture, and with the heart of a lion he be- 
gan his efforts towards organization when the population of Meadville 
included only 666 people. A meeting of citizens was held on June 20, 
1815, to consider the project. Roger Alden was called to the chair, and 
John Reynolds was chosen secretary. Timothy Alden addressed the 
meeting so forcibly that the members resolved to undertake the founding 
of the college. A committee was chosen to apply for a charter and to open 
a subscription book. Dr. Alden was sent east to obtain gifts. The follow- 
ing March he wrote the committee that he had collected $461 in money, 
$1,642.30 in books, and $2,000 in land. An additional amount of 
$5,685 was subscribed in Meadville. Timothy Alden was named presi- 
dent of the institution. The first commencement ceremony was held in 
1820, and the following addresses were delivered: Hebrew oration, by 
T. J. Fox Alden; Greek oration, A. M. White; Latin oration, R. W. 
Alden; German oration, David Derickson; address on war, J. W. Far- 
relly; and the “Fall of Caesar”, David M. Farrelly. The second gen- 
eration was being educated.*’ 

Another institution, a Unitarian Theological School, was founded in 
1844 under the leadership of the Reverend Frederic Huidekoper, son of 
Harm Jan Huidekoper. It was known as the Meadville Theological 
School, and it held its first session in the law office of Alfred Huidekoper 
with five students in attendance. This institution had an unusually able 
instructional staff and a fine library, but it never achieved a great enroll- 
ment. Later it was taken over by the Union Theological School in Chi- 
cago. There is a great possibility that many documents valuable for the 
study of western Pennsylvania history are in the library of this school.?® 

Schools and educational institutions constituted only a part of the cul- 
tural program in Meadville, however. Libraries were established by pri- 
vate individuals and by organizations. A library association was formed 
in 1812, which, with some changes, has existed to the present time. 
Books could be obtained weekly and apparently were available under 


25 Hayes, in Daily Tribune-Republican (Meadville), May 12, 1888, p. 33, 34. 
26 George L. Cary, “The Meadville Theological School,” in Daily Tribune-Republican 
(Meadville), May 12, 1888, p. 36. 
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some conditions to people who were not members of the association.’ 
The library of the Sunday School Association has already been men- 
tioned; but the library of the first female seminary deserves attention. 
It contained the following books on etiquette, religion, history, and fic- 
tion: The Castle of Falkenburg or the Dove (New York, 1846); The 
Percy Anecdotes, Original and Select; and The North-American and 
West-Indian Gazettier, Containing an Authentic Description of the 
Colonies and Islands in that Part of the Globe, Showing Their Situation 
Climate Soil and Produce (London, 1777).?* A perusal of one individ- 
ual library has revealed a collection of hundreds of rare books, many 
of which were carried to America in early days by the original immigrants 
to Meadville.? 

These men who communed with the ancient masters did not content 
themselves with reading, however; they also found an opportunity to 
write. Thomas Atkinson established a printing press in 1805 and began 
the publication of a weekly newspaper, the Crawford Weekly Mes- 
senger, which he continued to 1831. It was the most significant news- 
paper between Pittsburgh and Cleveland and for sprightliness, informa- 
tion, and journalistic excellence was easily the equal of the Pittsburgh 
Gazette for those years. It contained original contributions from prac- 
tically all the prominent men in the little town. They discussed agricul- 
ture, the tariff, transportation, the constitution, and earthquakes in lan- 
guage that was stately and dignified at a time when many seaboard 
journals were merely reprinting this type of material from English news- 
papers. Fortunately, every issue of the Crawford Weekly Messenger 
printed between 1805 and 1831 is available to the research student. 
During the War of 1812, when the editor was with the militia at Erie, 
a few issues were not printed.3° 

27 William Reynolds, in Daily Tribune-Republican (Meadville), May 12, 1888, p. 14. 

28 These volumes are in the Reynolds Collection. The records of the Crawford County 
Sabbath School Union, which were transcribed from the original minutes by Timothy Ald- 
en in 1830, are also in this collection. 

29 Many rare volumes and early editions of books written and published in Europe are 
contained in the library of Mr. John Reynolds. 


3° The complete files of this newspaper are in the possession of the Meadville Library, 


Art, and Historical Association. 
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More remarkable still was the publication of the Alleghany Magazine 
or Repository of Useful Knowledge, a monthly journal edited by Tim- 
othy Alden. He asserted that it was published for the “friends of morality, 
religion, literature and science” in the region drained by the Allegheny 
River and its tributaries. Thomas Atkinson printed the magazine, which 
was sold at the price of two dollars per year. Apparently twelve issues 
appeared from July, 1816, to June, 1817. They contained explanations 
of sermons; essays on Meadville, on Crawford County, on smut in 
wheat, and on volcanic eruptions; an address to young ladies; and notes 
upon the founding of Allegheny College. Very few copies of this priceless 
little gem are known to be in existence, and one of these is in the Alle- 
gheny College Library. 

The people of Meadville further promoted their cultural and social life 
by means of associations and clubs. The Association for the Improvement 
of Commerce and Agriculture was formed in 1807—an organization 
somewhat similar to a chamber of commerce.3" In 1816 the women 
formed a Female Cent Society, in which each individual contributed one 
cent as dues. Its ostensible purpose was to purchase Bibles and foster 
reading, but it was also a noble excuse for social gatherings. Its officers 
were: Jennet Mead, president; Miss Sara Mead, secretary; Elinor 
Johnston, treasurer; Catherine Torbett, auditor; and Elizabeth Alden, 
director. Their husbands were members of the library association and the 
chamber of commerce, trustees of the college, officers of the Bank of the 
Northwest, established in 1813, and politicians. Most of them, inci- 
dentally, were conservative in politics.3* 

This more favored cultural group enjoyed a happy social life. Both 
women and men observed the current fashion in dress and manners. Let 
a lady in lavender and old lace describe her wedding and honeymoon as 
she fondly recalls the event seventy years later: 

I was married [i# 1815] when I was sixteen to Conner Clark, one of the first 


merchants in the town. Our bridal trip was taken to Franklin on horseback, my 
wardrobe being carried in saddle bags and that of my husband in a valise 


3% William Reynolds, in Daily Tribune-Republican (Meadville), May 12, 1888, p. 3. 
32 Alden, The Alleghany Magazine or Repository of Useful Knowledge, 1:36, 37 (Au- 
gust, 1816). 
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strapped to the saddle. My traveling dress was a riding habit of plum colored 
broadcloth, with a square crowned hat of the same color; and my wedding 
dress was white silk, made in a style that is fashionable now, I hear, for eve- 
ning dresses ... My bridesmaid, Miss Eliza Alden, wore a thin, white muslin, 
made as mine was. . . . After the wedding ceremony, which was performed by 
the Rev. Timothy Alden, the company all sat down to a hot supper, served on 
a long table.33 

Dancing was indulged in generally by these people. Formal invita- 
tions were sent. “The Company of Mr. & Mrs Lord are respectfully re- 
quested to a dance tomorrow evening at Mr Gibsons—Thursday morn- 
ing 7 Dect 1809.—T. R. Kennedy Daniel Bemus Megrs.”34 Mrs. 
Jane Bemus says, “We had frequent dancing parties at the hotels, which 
were attended by old and young, fathers, mothers and children. The 
gentlemen who didn’t care to dance played whist, but almost everybody 
danced. . . . Major Alden, who was at one time one of General Wash- 
ington’s aides, often presided at the supper, although he did not partici- 
pate in the dance.?*5 

Even a short survey of the social and intellectual activities of the 
people of this small pioneer town reveals their eagerness to create a cul- 
tural environment for themselves and their children. Men, busy in com- 
merce, industry, or the professions, found time to develop schools, to 
establish and to use libraries, and to organize intellectual clubs and socie- 
ties. Likewise, their wives sponsored social clubs, improved their minds 
through the medium of reading circles, and gave attention to the fash- 
ions in dress and social behavior. The people of early Meadville, in their 
pursuit of culture, not only made their own lives happier, but at the 
same time founded a community whose leadership and gentility have 
been felt for a century and a half in northwestern Pennsylvania. 

33 Bemus, in Daily Tribune-Republican (Meadville), May 12, 1888, p. §5. 

34 This invitation, written on a card resembling an ordinary playing card, the queen of 


spades, is in the Reynolds Collection. 
35 Bemus, in Daily Tribune-Republican (Meadville), May 12, 1888, p. §5. 














THE BIRTH AND GROWTH OF THE 
OIL INDUSTRY’ 


CHARLES L. SUHR 


T HAs been said that the historian is primarily interested in who we 
ia and how we got here. I am assuming that this is what interests 
you; I know it interests me. I have also been told that you wanted to 
make this trip to Oil City and the neighboring oil communities so that 
you could see and inspect a refinery. If these two suppositions are cor- 
rect, it is a happy circumstance for me, because I am interested and be- 
cause I am a refiner. I hope you will forgive me if the remarks that I 
make tonight seem to place emphasis on refining. I shall make them not 
because I wish to neglect the other important phases of the petroleum 
industry but because refining has played such a large part in the develop- 
ment of the industry and is destined to take an even more important 
role in the future. 

To return to the historian’s premise for a moment, I am sure that you 
see here, in Oil City, a community that is vastly different from what it 
would have been without petroleum. In its broadest sense, this statement 
is true of communities throughout the nation. You drove up here today 
in a few hours, but you could not have done it without petroleum. If this 
section or some other section had not given the world petroleum, it would 
have taken you a whole day or longer to make the journey by horse and 
carriage. Thanks to this liquid gold—petroleum—your journey was 
quick, easy, comfortable, and, I trust, pleasant. Petroleum furnished the 
power in the form of gasoline to propel you over the countryside; petro- 

1 Read at Oil City, Pennsylvania, on July 17, 1936, in connection with the fifth annual 
tour under the auspices of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania and the summer 


session of the University of Pittsburgh. Mr. Suhr is chairman of the board of the Pennzoil 
Company and president of the National Petroleum Association. Ed. 
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leum, in another form—lubricating oil—oiled your motor and made it 
run smoothly—a veritable film cushion between the metal parts of your 
automobile; petroleum, in still another form—asphalt—was used in the 
paving of some of the highways over which you traveled and aided in 
keeping you out of the dust or the mud. If you smoked on the way, 
petroleum, in still another form, furnished the fuel for the pocket lighter 
you may have used, or the wax for impregnating the match. 

These are only a few uses to which petroleum products are put—obvi- 
ous uses familiar to you in the simple process of driving from Pittsburgh 
to Oil City. I shall not attempt to list all the uses, but suffice it to say that 
there are many products and by-products of petroleum upon which we 
are dependent for our existence in this modern and complex civilization ; 
and we are only at the beginning of the chapter. Today, after seventy- 
seven years of research on the part of organic chemists and petroleum 
technologists, we can definitely identify only some six or seven of the 
chemical compounds in petroleum. After we have found out exactly what 
this substance, petroleum, is, I have no doubt that the present vast uses 
of its products will be multiplied by hundreds. 

These few remarks, I trust, have made it clear that the refinery is 
an invaluable fixture in modern civilization. So much for one half of the 
historian’s objective: that of discovering who we are. Now, if I can, I 
will try to fill in the other half of the picture and tell how we got here. 

Oddly enough, the refinery antedated the drilling of the first oil well, 
the Drake well near Titusville, by some years. Refining is an old art. The 
ancients used oil in various forms: there is evidence that the Egyptians 
used it to preserve mummies, that the wooden wheels of their carts were 
greased with oil, and that the streets of Babylon were paved with asphalt. 
It follows that these ancient peoples must have learned how to separate 
or refine crude oil into various parts or fractions. Whatever these secrets 
of refining were, they were lost long before the comparatively recent 
age of the art as practiced in the middle of the last century was reached. 

In 1850 an Englishman obtained a patent on a process for refining oil 
from bituminous coal. A few years later the shale oil industry was estab- 
lished in Scotland. A kind of illuminating oil was produced through these 
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processes. On this side of the Atlantic, development was parallel. Coal oil 
was produced in a place now known as Bilissville on Long Island, New 
York, in 1854. Within five years, or by 1859, which was the year of the 
Drake well drilling, there were fifty-six works in the United States in 
which oil was being refined from coal, and I would here remark that 
while we now know lamp oil as kerosene, originally kerosene was a brand 
name for illuminating oil. Kerosene found a ready market, since it 
opened up a new field of industry—illumination. It is easy to see, there- 
fore, that the world was ready and waiting for the discovery of petroleum 
when Colonel Drake struck oil in August, 1859. The demand for a 
product was already created, and cheap raw material was all that was 
needed to send a new industry booming into prosperity. 

What probably can be called the first refinery built for the purpose of 
processing crude petroleum was built in Pittsburgh by Samuel M. Kier. 
Kier submitted some samples of petroleum, which had come from salt 
wells near Tarentum, to a Philadelphia chemist named Booth. Booth re- 
ported that the petroleum could easily be distilled and an excellent illu- 
minating oil produced. Kier had some difficulties with his product and 
equipment at first, but in 1855 he built a larger still on Seventh Avenue 
near Grant Street. This time he was more successful, and petroleum re- 
fining as an industry was launched. If Kier was troubled about a source 
of supply, he did not have long to wait. He is reported to have been the 
first big buyer of Colonel Drake’s crude oil, for which he paid fifty cents 
a gallon. 

It is obvious that Kier could not long have a monopoly on the refining 
industry, particularly since he was some distance down the river at Pitts- 
burgh. Early in the next year, 1860, stills began to spring up rapidly, 
and, naturally, the most convenient locations were those near an oil well. 
Wells were drilled much faster than stills could be erected, however, and 
no doubt there was soon less need for an equal number of stills. We who 
are accustomed to seeing huge centralized processing plants located far 
from the source of supply would naturally think the thing to have done 
was to have built a few large refineries at a convenient spot and to have 
transported the oil from scattered wells. No doubt this idea occurred to 
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some of the far-sighted pioneers of the industry in 1859 and 1860, but 
adequate transportation facilities were not available at first. 

Right here I want to digress for a few minutes and mention one 
branch of the industry that has become one of the most important. That 
branch is, of course, transportation. A whole shelf of histories could no 
doubt be written on the subject, but time does not permit more than a 
brief outline here. The first means of transporting oil was the one im- 
mediately at hand—the team and wagon. Oil, caught in barrels at the 
well, was loaded on a wagon and hauled to a still or to the banks of Oil 
Creek or the Allegheny River. The nearest railway point was Union 
City, twenty miles distant, not at all conveniently located to care for a 
new industry. Creek and river barges were the first transport agencies to 
handle large amounts of the newly found product. 

The story of this mushroom river industry is a history in itself. Rival 
carriers fought with all the vigor and ferocity of present-day gangster- 
racketeers, if we are to believe the legends of the period, to get their car- 
goes down to Pittsburgh—for the moment the world outlet. Tales of 
upset barrels on the barges, jams in the river narrows, fires lighted by 
rival carriers, and hand-to-hand encounters among the crews are numer- 
ous. When the railways finally got in to the well sites, the battle was re- 
newed, and the rival river crews joined to fight a new and common ene- 
my. Still later, the ingenuity of the oil men precipitated a new and bit- 
terer fight. Someone conceived the idea of transporting the oil by means 
of pipe lines, which, after all, proved to be the cheapest and most satis- 
factory method. This method of transportation is today universal but it 
did not win its position without a struggle. Teamsters, barges, and rail- 
ways immediately sensed that this new carrier would put everything else 
out of business. Pipe-line crews had to fight these rivals before they could 
lean over to pick up a shovel. It seems probable that the diggers used the 
shovels and picks as weapons first and then turned to the business of dig- 
ging their trenches. 

Like any other progressive innovation in industry, however, the pipe 
line was established and came to stay. It is today the chief carrier for 
petroleum and gasoline. There are lines running from mid-continent 
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and Texas fields to the Atlantic seaboard and to scores of points between. 
Crisscrossing these lines are others that extend from Louisiana to the 
Great Lakes and from Michigan southward to the Ohio Valley; the Oil 
City region is a center of a great system of gathering lines, as is every 
other oil community. If you were to examine a map showing these un- 
derground carriers, you could not fail to notice the similarity between 
this system and the country’s railway network—a general concentration 
in the industrial East and other population centers. The business of di- 
recting the flow of this precious crude oil is as fascinating and intricate as 
any conceivable type of transportation operation. Bulk shipments in tank 
steamers and barges, equally low in cost, came later, but the transporta- 
tion of oil via pipe line is truly a miracle of ingenuity. 

Kier’s refinery in Pittsburgh and others nearer the oil fields were 
merely the forerunners of a great industry. Within a few years, by 1865 
or 1866, there were more than thirty refineries in Cleveland, the same 
number in Erie, and twice as many in Pittsburgh. By the same time 
there were about twenty on the Atlantic seaboard. Marketers of the prod- 
ucts available from crude oil were quick to see that their sales outlets for 
this new “burning oil” were in and near the largest cities, which ac- 
counts for the growth of the industry in cities such as Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh. 

These early refineries would be considered extremely crude today, but 
apparently they were efficient enough to refine the products then salable. 
They consisted chiefly of a still, usually in the shape of a cheese box, made 
of boiler plate and set over a furnace and ranging in capacity from ten to 
one hundred barrels. Vapor pipes carried off the distilled vapors. These 
pipes, immersed in a tank of cold water, provided the means for condens- 
ing the distillate. In most instances the necessary heat was supplied by 
coal. That is all there was to the process—a simple separation of the vari- 
ous parts, or fractions, by means of heat, and a treatment of the kerosene 
distillate with sulphuric acid. That is all there is to it today, although 
modern methods are much more efficient and capable of better control; 
in fact, the process is almost precisely controlled and as efficiently oper- 
ated as most of our modern chemical manufacturing creations. 
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The first refinery built in the Oil Creek region was constructed during 
1860 and 1861. It was located on the banks of Oil Creek about a mile 
below Titusville. The fires were lighted under the still on January 22, 
1861. The first lot of crude oil that went into the still cost ten dollars per 
barrel, and before it could be placed on the market, the price had dropped 
to two and a half dollars per barrel. This is merely one instance of the 
difficulties this new industry faced at the outset. Nevertheless, this par- 
ticular refinery, which cost fifteen thousand dollars to build, was sold 
along with some adjacent oil property about three years later for fifty 
thousand dollars. 

On the whole the operations of those days were probably uneconomic. 
Certainly the day of the small still handling the output of a few wells 
within a stone’s throw of each other could not last long. With the de- 
velopment of the pipe-line transportation system, concentration of opera- 
tions was inevitable. In another decade, or by 1874, this particular branch 
of the industry had become fairly well established. A tabulation of refin- 
eries for the entire country in that year lists 101 refineries with a total 
capacity of forty-seven thousand barrels daily. ‘Titusville had 11 of these 
plants; Cleveland’s 30 plants of a few years before had dwindled to 6; 
there were 3 in Oil City; Pittsburgh was still the leader with 22 plants; 
Philadelphia had 12, and Baltimore 8. Buffalo, Portland, Jamestown, 
and Binghamton appear in this list. The industry was spreading. 

In 1876 the first refinery to be constructed at a point distant from the 
mother Pennsylvania fields was built in California. It is significant that 
two Titusville men were engaged to go out to California to build this re- 
finery. This fact is typical of the Pennsylvania industry. If there is any- 
thing that Pennsylvania takes pride in, more than being the mother state 
of the oil industry, it is the fact that her oil men have gone to the far cor- 
ners of the world to show other men how to drill for oil and how to 
refine it. There is not an oil field anywhere in the world that some Penn- 
sylvania-region oil man has not visited as a missionary or settled in as a 
permanent resident, there to ply his trade and carry on Pennsylvania 
tradition. Some have been kind enough to say that the best product of the 
Pennsylvania oil fields is Pennsylvania oil men. 
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Not all the men, however, left for other parts to make good in tradi- 
tional fashion. Many of them stayed in the region to carry on the indus- 
try that their fathers and grandfathers had worked hard to establish. 
There are families living here today on properties that were acquired sev- 
eral generations ago. There is one family whose son, now grown, will be 
the sixth in the line to operate the same property. This family settled here 
long before oil was discovered, and it is to this family and many others 
like it that Oil City and the surrounding community owe their existence. 
I do not mean to say that the door has been closed to outsiders. Many 
came from other parts to seek their fortunes, were successful, and re- 
mained, but liberally sprinkled among the population are families that 
have been on the ground for more than a century. 

After three-quarters of a century as an oil community, the Oil City of 
today is in the front rank of the industry. There are in the city and the 
adjacent towns of Rouseville and Reno six refineries, the successors of 
the tiny plants that dotted the banks of the creek in the sixties, and they 
are worthy successors, too. In them the most modern equipment is avail- 
able, much of it developed right here on the ground, for processing and 
refining this complex substance, petroleum. The Pennsylvania industry 
has kept pace with scientific development elsewhere. From the time when 
kerosene was the sole commercial product obtained from crude oil until 
today when a great many products are produced, the Pennsylvania indus- 
try has led in the search for new ones and devised new uses for products 
that seemed to have no value. 

The first of these present-day refineries was the plant now known as 
the Wolverine Empire, which began operation under Abel L. Confer 
and Samuel Y. Ramage in 1878. The Independent Refining Company, 
now operated by Quaker State, was established in 1884; the Continental 
Refining Company in 1885; and the Crystal Oil Refining Company 
and Pennzoil’s No. 2 plant in 1886. The plant that you will visit to- 
morrow, Pennzoil Plant No. 1, was established as the Non-Pareil Refin- 
ing Company by one John Davis in 1888. 

My association with this company dates back a good many years, and 
there is a temptation to recall to mind those days that were packed full of 
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interest and romance for this group of refiners and others located in the 
Pennsylvania region. Much could be said, if time permitted, concerning 
the construction of the first pipe line by the independent oil producers and 
refiners of this section to assure the former a market and the latter a sup- 
ply of crude oil; the difficulties encountered in the building of the United 
States pipe line, which transported kerosene from Oil City to the sea- 
board, also a joint operation of the producers and refiners; and the try- 
ing period during the panic in the early nineties when these plants were 
small and comparatively weak financially. Those who may be interested 
in the development of the industry should not fail to read some of the 
books that have been written about those early days. To a noted indus- 
trialist is attributed the remark that “history is the bunk.” I cannot agree 
with that, but rather do I believe that if those of us engaged in the indus- 
try thoroughly studied its history—its beginnings and development up to 
the present time—we would be impelled to alter our views somewhat, 
and such a study would better prepare us for working out our future 
course of action. 

A brief sketch of the refinery developments since the discovery of 
petroleum must suffice here. Refining processes, in the main, always have 
been and still are processes of distillation, and the improvements in that 
part of refining have been due to the change in the character and con- 
struction of the plants and to the introduction of steam in the distillation 
process and of pressure and vacuum in refining, as well as to the in- 
creased use of chemicals. 

When oil was first refined, the Pennsylvania oil refineries were very 
simply constructed, but they produced the only product that was salable 
at that time—kerosene. After the distillation had been carried on to a 
point where the distillate became too heavy and dark in color and unfit 
for illuminating purposes, the distillation was stopped, and the residual 
oil remaining in the still, considered worthless, was usually allowed to 
run away or was destroyed. There were no oil burners at the time, and 
the material was not regarded as containing any kind of lubricating oil. 
Later on, however, stills were built for the purpose of distilling the resid- 


ual oil, and this distillation yielded a product that contained paraffin 
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wax and machine lubricating oils. This product was chilled with ice and 
pressed in heavy cotton duck bags, a process that separated the paraffin 
wax from the oil. The oil was again distilled, and the heavier distillate 
and the residual oil were found to have very good lubricating qualities 
for certain purposes. Still later it was found that through the introduction 
of steam in the still during the distillation, oils of different character were 
produced. The residual oil, instead of being a heavy, tarry product, came 
out green in color and of excellent lubricating qualities—so good, in fact, 
that it soon supplanted whale oil and tallow oil in the lubrication of steam 
engines and various kinds of machinery. The distillate produced also con- 
tained wax in crystalline form and an oil that upon further refining 
yielded light oils useful in lubricating machinery, much superior to the 
oils recovered in the distillation without steam. 

These are the products that are being produced today, in a very much 
improved fashion of course, and from them are made the superior mo- 
tor lubricants for which Pennsylvania is known. Modern stills are very 
unlike the original. They are now a series of tubes set in a furnace. The 
process is a continuous one. There are tall cylindrical towers through 
which the vapors pass, are condensed, and come out in continuous 
streams; the paraffin wax is now separated from the oil in filter presses; 
and petrolatum (vaseline) is separated from the residual oil by means of 
centrifugal separators. This last process at the same time is the important 
step in the manufacture of low cold-test motor and cylinder oils. 

Chemists and chemical engineers now control the manufacture of 
petroleum products more than ever and bid fair to play an even more 
important part in the future. The demand for gasoline, occasioned by 
the development of the internal combustion engine, was a problem that 
the industry met promptly, and ways have been found to convert prac- 
tically all the crude oil into gasoline if necessary. This process, which in- 
volves distillation at high pressures, is very interesting. 

A certain chemical engineer, while discussing the refining of petro- 
leum, remarked that modern methods are still brutal and indicated that 
some way would be found to obviate the necessity of the present high 


pressures and temperatures in the refining of oil. He is probably right, 
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and it is possible that in a few years products now unthought of will be 
made from petroleum, in the same way in which the manufacture of 
many different products from coal has been developed by the chemists. 
Doubtless petroleum intrinsically is very much more valuable than it is 
regarded today, and the time may come when the people of today will 
wish they had been more conservative in their consumption of this irre- 
placable asset. Conservation of petroleum should be the watchword of 
every oil man. 

I hope that this necessarily sketchy description of what has taken place 
in the last half century will answer the question as to how we got here. 
The fact remains that we are here, and I predict that we will stay. No 
one of us knows what new development tomorrow may revolutionize an 
industry that has been evolving daily since it began three-quarters of a 
century ago, but the Pennsylvania industry has always been able to meet 
and adjust itself to these changes, and I am confident that it will continue 
to do so. 

I do not want to close without saying just a word to you as fellow 
Pennsylvanians about Pennsylvania-grade oil. It is a product of your 
native state and peculiar to this region. There are certain characteristics 
about it that are peculiar to Pennsylvania oil and to no other oil in the 
world. It so happens that this state and portions of the adjacent and sister 
states of New York, Ohio, and West Virginia were favored by nature 
in the formation of this crude oil. These characteristics and these natural 
favors have made Pennsylvania oils the standard for lubricants the world 
over. The name “Pennsylvania” on oil is something to take pride in, 
just as the state takes pride in its anthracite coal, its steel industry, and 
its maufactures. 

Probably you have wondered how it is possible that there is still a 
Pennsylvania oil industry after seventy-seven years. Most people have 
the notion, and not without some basis for belief, that the life of an oil 
field is comparatively short and that the oil is soon drained out of the 
sands. When you go far enough away from the Pennsylvania fields, you 
will very likely be told that our field is nearly exhausted, that Pennsyl- 


vania oil will soon be a thing of the past, and that all that will be left is 
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history. This attitude is not justified. Two years ago a congressional com- 
mittee was asked to make an investigation of the oil industry in the 
United States. One of the things it were instructed to do was to ascer- 
tain how much Pennsylvania oil was still available. A group of geologists, 
including Dr. George H. Ashley, the state geologist of Pennsylvania, 
was called upon to answer that question. Briefly, their report indicated 
that in the preceding seventy-five years, approximately one billion barrels 
of Pennsylvania-grade crude oil had been produced and that there is still 
left in the sands five and a half billion barrels—more than five times as 
much as has been taken out. Drillers may never be able to get all this oil 
out of the ground, it was reported, but they can and will, by present 
known means, recover at least another one billion barrels. The rest of it 
—four and a half billion barrels—will doubtless be recovered by some 
means yet to be discovered. At the present rate of production, one billion 
barrels will last some fifty to a hundred years; and geologists agree that 
the possibilities of finding deeper sands in the Pennsylvania region are 
excellent. If, a hundred years from tonight, another group of historians 
meets in Oil City for a similar occasion, I am confident that there will 
be Pennsylvania oil men here to greet them. 








A NOTE ON EARLY WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA 
PAINTINGS 


N HIs introduction to the catalogue of the Exhibition of Early Nine- 
tort Century Paintings and Lithographs currently on display in the 
museum of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, John W. 
Harpster, curator of the museum, makes the following observations: 

Art as exemplified in early western Pennsylvania paintings consists 
mainly of portraits of individuals. These portraits were often poorly 
drawn and unsatisfactory in color and treatment, yet they are indica- 
tive of real artistic ability. They were usually the work of itinerant ar- 
tists or limners, who were sign painters, house painters, and carriage 
decorators as well as portrait painters. In winter when travel was diffi- 
cult they would make up sets of stock pictures, painting in the back- 
ground, clothing, accessories, and hands. These pictures were usually in 
pairs, male and female. In the springtime the limner would set out with 
his lot of headless portraits and go from town to town in search of com- 
missions. When the subjects were found, and the price (ranging from 
eight to forty dollars) was agreed upon, the features were painted and 
the portrait completed. By the middle of the century there was an im- 
provement in the quality of the portraits as trained artists produced more 
likenesses. Some of the residents of this section had their portraits painted 
in the East at Philadelphia or New York, and some of the beter artists 
traveled to the West on commissions. About the time of the Civil War 
daguerreotypes and ambrotypes became popular. They provided an easy 
and less expensive method of securing likenesses, and except among the 
wealthy, oil portraits became less common. 

Early landscapes are much rarer than portraits. These landscapes fre- 
quently belong to that class of painting known as folk art. Such art is 
primitive in the sense that it is the unaffected expression of men and 
women who had little or no academic art training, but in it is found an 


honesty, vigor, and imagination even where the technique is crude. Folk 


art continued to be produced until late in the century, but it, like por- 
trait painting, declined after the Civil War. 











THE SURVEY IN RETROSPECT 


FRANKLIN F, HOLBROOK 


N AUGUsT 31 the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey com- 
O pleted its five-year program of extensive and intensive cultivation of 
the field of western Pennsylvania history. It is too early fully to measure 
the results of its labors, for an important part of its work was to prepare 
the soil, plant the seed, and otherwise promote a continual and out- 
spreading burgeoning of crops in a field almost virgin to start with and 
one endlessly expanding in time. Nevertheless the survey produced a 
bountiful crop of its own, which may now be described, together with a 
number of less obvious but important accomplishments in the way of 
long-range planning and preparation for other harvests to come. 

The survey, it will be recalled, was launched in the fall of 1931 un- 
der the auspices of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania and 
the University of Pittsburgh with generous financial assistance from the 
Buhl Foundation of Pittsburgh. To its support the foundation contrib- 
uted annual payments totaling seventy thousand dollars, besides provid- 
ing a special equipment fund of eighteen thousand dollars at the outset; 
the university contributed a total of twenty-five thousand dollars and the 
advantages of long experience in historical research; and the historical 
society provided the sum of seventy-five hundred dollars, the support of 
its organization, and the use of its newly enlarged building. In general 
charge of the undertaking was a joint board of control composed of five 
representatives of the society, including its president, in which capacity 
the late William H. Stevenson, the Honorable Robert M. Ewing, and 
former Governor John §S. Fisher served successively, and four repre- 
sentatives of the university, including the chancellor, Dr. John G. Bow- 
man. The president of the society was chairman and Dr. John W. Oli- 
ver, head of the history department in the university, was vice chairman 
of the board. 
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Actual direction of the work was placed in the hands of Dr. Solon J. 
Buck, who, as professor of history at the University of Minnesota, su- 
perintendent of the Minnesota Historical Society, and author of a num- 
ber of important works of American history, had gained a national repu- 
tation in his field as a scholar, writer, and administrator. For four years, 
or until he was called to the position of director of publications in the 
National Archives, Dr. Buck, with the assistance of a small professional 
staff, directed the work of the survey, gave a course in western Pennsyl- 
vania history at the university, and during the greater part of the period 
directed most of the activities of the historical society. In the fifth and 
last year of the survey it fell to the lot of his successors—the writer as 
acting director and Dr. Leland D. Baldwin as assistant director—to 
press to a conclusion a development already far on the way to fruition. 
To Dr. Baldwin at this latter stage were assigned the tasks of supervis- 
ing the completion of the research and writing projects in hand, of in- 
augurating and directing such others as could be completed within the 
year, of writing a book or two himself, and of continuing the course in 
western Pennsylvania history at the university. 

The occasion for the institution of the survey and its central aim were 
graphically set forth at the organization meeting of the survey board of 
control by Mr. Charles F. Lewis, director of the Buhl Foundation, as 
follows: 


It is hardly necessary to say in this group what we all know to be true: first, 
that Pittsburgh has an exceedingly rich historical tradition; and second, that 
this heritage has not yet been adequately understood by our own people or 
interpreted to the world. We cannot forget, too, that history is a continuing 
process and that Pittsburgh, today, is making history just as significant and 
important as the chapters written in past generations. A study of Pittsburgh 
history, then, will bring us not a view of a dead past, but a majestic and living 
panorama of all that the city has been, is, and aspires to be. We have faith that 
as this panarama in its meaning is ever present in the consciousness of our 
people, we shall all be stimulated to better and higher living for the promo- 
tion of the essential values of this district and for the releasing of its greatest 
possible contribution to the world.' 


I Minutes of the board of control of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey on file 
at the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. 
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In pursuit of this ideal, it was proposed that the survey conduct a vig- 
orous program of research and writing of the history of the Pittsburgh 
district at three levels, the research level, the public or popular level, and 
the public school level, and further, that at each level the work be done 
“with scientific exactitude,” to quote the same speaker further, “but 
with an earnest effort to catch the full inspirational value of the enter- 
prise as a substantial contribution to a spirit of effective citizenship.” 

Attention naturally centered on, but was not confined to, Pittsburgh 
and the Pittsburgh district, and as further defined in practice the end 
sought was approached in a number of ways.” So far from attempting 
the task of fully and finally exploiting its field, or of producing a com- 
prehensive history of western Pennsylvania in a limited time and through 
its own efforts alone, the survey engaged in large-scale pioneering 
somewhat after the manner of a colonization company entering the 
trans-Allegheny region in the early days. It followed in the path of ex- 
plorer, trader, soldier, and individual settler; spied out the land as a 
whole and surveyed and developed selected parts of it; assisted the fel- 
low-enterpriser; advertised to the world the advantages of the new land 
of opportunity and at the same time sought to make lasting provision for 
that land’s continued development. In other words the survey was an 
educational and inspirational force as well as a research and history-writ- 
ing agency, and as such it worked, to no small extent, with and through 
the historical society; it carried on most of the society’s activities 
throughout the five-year period and steadily expanded them, both as a 
form of direct service to the community in line with the survey’s own 
central aim, and also as a means of establishing the society more firmly as 
the principal permanent promoter of historical interests and activities in 
the region. 

The procedure adopted involved a number of separate undertakings, 
preliminary or supplementary to the actual work of writing, to nearly 
every one of which the survey might profitably have devoted all its en- 


2 For a full exposition of the procedure tentatively outlined at the outset, see Solon J. 
Buck, “A Program for Research in Western Pennsylvania History,” ante, 15: 47-62 (Feb- 
ruary, 1932). 
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ergies, the full possibilities of none of which could be exhausted, and the 
character and significance of all of which will appear, it is hoped, as the 
record of tangible results achieved unfolds. 

To the historian, “spying out the land” means first of all finding out 
what has already been made known about his subject through the me- 
dium of published histories and other secondary works, and exploring 
the resources of his field in the way of raw materials—contemporary 
records, that is, or by-products of the actual business of living, such as 
old letters, diaries, account books, reports, newspapers, maps, pamph- 
lets, and a seemingly endless variety of other manuscript and printed 
materials. ‘To the survey—lest each of its writers and others to come 
after them be compelled to go through the whole time-consuming and 
laborious process for their own limited purposes alone—such exploration 
meant, in addition to a multitude of lesser operations, a systematic comb- 
ing of library catalogues, back files of historical journals, dealers’ lists, 
and the like; a constant watch over the current output, printed and un- 
printed, of numerous publishers and research agencies; an investigation 
of leading American, Canadian, British, and French libraries and ar- 
chives made by Dr. Alfred P. James as a representative of the survey 
while on sabbatical leave from his duties as a professor of history at the 
university; canvasses of the libraries and newspaper offices of the region 
by questionnaire; a sample survey of all the historical resources of a 
limited area; a continual lookout for materials in private hands: and re- 
cording, classifying, and to some extent publishing the mass of detailed 
information so acquired. 

The results in this direction are a number of extremely valuable tools 
of research, which of course were extensively used by the survey in the 
fabrication of its own products and which will always save the judi- 
cious laborer in this field an immense amount of preliminary work. As 
described in the language of the trade, these tools, all serviceable, but 
brought to varying degrees of sharpness and finish, include: a compre- 
hensive card bibliography and finding list, duplicated in separate alpha- 
betical and topical or chronological arrangements, of printed books, 
pamphlets, and articles, both source and secondary, in the field of west- 
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ern Pennsylvania history, the basis for which was supplied under a stand- 
ing order with the Library of Congress for relevant entries; a classified 
working bibliography of the early period in list form; an extensive card 
calendar or descriptive chronological list of unpublished materials to be 
found outside the region; a calendar of documents, published or unpub- 
lished, relating to the history of the region in the eighteenth century; 
an inventory of newspaper holdings in Allegheny County; a bibliog- 
raphy and location list of western Pennsylvania newspapers published 
outside of that county before 1860; a location list of all extant issues of 
the pioneer newspaper of the region, the Pittsburgh Gazette, to 1800; 
a general inventory of the historical resources of Somerset County, in- 
cluding public archives; inventories of manuscript and other holdings of 
local depositories, including, principally, the historical society, the uni- 
versity, and the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh; and numerous lesser 
tools of the same kinds—all now permanently available in the library of 
the historical society. In short, a substantial beginning was made toward 
providing a truly comprehensive, centralized guide as necessary and use- 
ful in its way as a classified city directory. 

Moreover, the bibliography of early western Pennsylvania history was 
mimeographed in a limited edition for office use and the use of teach- 
ers and students of the subject at the university, and two of the guides, 
an Inventory of the Manuscript and Miscellaneous Collections of the 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh, January, 1933. 
11 p.) and an Inventory of Files of American Newspapers in Pitts- 
burgh and Allegheny County, Pennsylvania (Pittsburgh, August, 1933. 
34 p-) were multigraphed and printed by the offset process, respectively, 
and distributed among the leading college, university, historical, and 
public libraries of the country. The advantages of such distribution will 
be the better appreciated when it is considered, for example, that in a 
single recent year there were known to be as many as forty-three candi- 
dates for the doctor’s degree, in fourteen widely scattered universities, 
engaged in the study and exposition of subjects relating directly or indi- 
rectly to the history of western Pennsylvania or to that of the common- 
wealth as a whole. 
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Along with the work of exploration in such an undertaking goes that 
of assembling the available materials, so far as possible, in order both to 
spare the historian needless traveling hither and yon and to ensure the 
preservation of unique or rare items and collections that might otherwise 
disappear eventually. It is true that not a little of this work in the western 
Pennsylvania field had already been done. The survey had at hand from 
the outset, in the library of the historical society, the society’s own col- 
lections and, throughout most of the five-year period, a loaned collection 
of several thousand books, bound newspapers, and other western Penn- 
sylvaniana from the Darlington Memorial Library of the University of 
Pittsburgh. Moreover, at the university library itself and at the Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh, neither far distant, were available other important 
collections of Pittsburgh and Pennsylvania materials. But much re- 
mained to be done in developing the library of the society, the perma- 
nent depository of the survey’s collections, particularly from the stand- 
point of the needs of research, both immediate and remote. 

Accordingly the survey devoted no small part of its energies to the 
building up of its own, and therefore of the society’s, collections. Obvi- 
ously, unique materials already assembled elsewhere in libraries and ar- 
chives could not be “collected” outright, but copies, sets, or files of books, 
newspapers, periodicals, and other materials originally produced in quan- 
tity could be and were acquired here and there, by gift, loan, or ex- 
change and to a limited extent by purchase. Moreover, some of the un- 
known but presumably great quantities of original papers still in private 
hands, waiting to be disgorged from old trunk or desk, attic or store- 
room, were discovered by the survey and acquired or borrowed when 
their owners could be persuaded of the advantages, both to themselves 
and to the community, of placing such treasures in a fireproof public de- 
pository. Exceptionally useful but non-collectible materials were repro- 
duced by the making of carefully collated transcripts, the purchase of 
photostats, or by the use of apparatus, with which the survey early 


equipped itself, for making miniature reproductions on film. 
A noteworthy expansion of the collections at the Historical Building 
resulted, the progress of which has been reported in some detail from 
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time to time in this magazine. Briefly, a more or less miscellaneous li- 
brary of about two thousand volumes, including not a few non-histori- 
cal works, was systematically developed into a working library of ap- 
proximately five thousand volumes, including back files and current is- 
sues of many historical journals likely to contain materials relevant to 
the ends in view. A collection of some three hundred bound volumes of 
newspapers, mostly Pittsburgh, was greatly enlarged by the acquisition, 
notably, of files of western Pennsylvania newspapers published outside 
of Pittsburgh and not to be found in other Pittsburgh depositories, and 
of extensive files of back numbers and current issues of many foreign- 
language newspapers and periodicals that reflect the part played by the 
newer Americans in the later history of the region. And, most important 
of all, a handful of documents, consisting chiefly of none-too-informative 
deeds, commissions, and other papers rightly treasured for their antiquity 
or associations, grew into a manuscript collection of upwards of one 
hundred and fifty thousand items of such character as to make of it a 
veritable mine of information. Included among the latter are the fol- 
lowing outstanding groups: a collection of transcripts or film reproduc- 
tions of hundreds of documents of western Pennsylvania interest among 
the papers of Colonel Henry Bouquet; considerable groups of personal 
and business papers of prominent western Pennsylvanians such as James 
O’Hara, Ebenezer and Harmar Denny, John and William Thaw, 
Dunning McNair, John Covode, John Harper, and James R. Mellon; 
voluminous transcripts of the records of early churches in the Redstone 
Presbytery and in Somerset County; thousands of the papers of the cele- 
brated Harmony Society; and a mass of business records, an accumula- 
tion of many years in the office of the James Rees and Sons Company, 
Pittsburgh boat and engine builders of earlier days. Here are materials of 
both immediate and lasting usefulness, for they are of a durable sort that 
can be used again and again for varying and perhaps unforeseen pur- 
poses as new times or new points of view develop new patterns and dis- 
cover new values in them. 

The organization and care of all this material in itself constituted an- 
other preliminary task of major proportions. It involved, in the first 
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place, the equipping of a newly and considerably enlarged building and 
the reinstallation of the collections previously assembled there. Not only 
had the latter been stowed away or disarranged in the course of building 
operations, but they also required organization in accordance with mod- 
ern standards of library and archival practice, and of course the great 
volume of incoming materials, whether received bit by bit or in lots in 
all manner of arrangements or lack of arrangement, called for the same 
treatment. The reader may be spared the details of the many successive, 
repetitious, and varied operations through which such materials are 
placed at the command of the user, and it will suffice here to say that 
the survey brought the more important of them under rather complete 
control and on the whole developed a fairly well organized and imple- 
mented warehouse and workshop for research in its field. 

All three major undertakings thus far discussed were carried on si- 
multaneously from the start, though with varying distribution of em- 
phasis, and accompanying them and increasingly occupying the center of 
the stage, particularly in the final year, was the work of research and 
writing. 

Before the latter is taken up, however, a word may be said about still 
another parallel activity—the survey’s systematic efforts to reveal some 
of the benefits of, and to build up lasting community support for, the 
work that it was inaugurating. To this end extensive use was made of 
platform, press, periodical, special exhibit, and radio; and the strength- 
ening of the historical society, as a medium for the stimulation and 
substantial expression of community interest, was a major objective 
throughout. The survey prompted and for the most part conducted or 
carried out, among other things, a reorganization of the society; the 
concentration and systematization of its correspondence and membership 
and financial records; continuous and at times intensive campaigns for 
new members and increased revenues; the expansion of its library serv- 
ices; the editing and remodeling of its magazine; the planning of its 
meetings; and the inauguration of the annual historical tour conducted 
jointly by the society and the summer session of the university. 


Unfortunately, the tangible results in the way of increasing and 
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broadening the base of community support for the work of the survey 
and the society were disappointing. The latter was able to raise by special 
subscription the greater part, but not all, of its relatively small allotted 
share of the expense of the survey. The society's membership and its 
regular revenues from private sources were noticeably increased, but not 
enough to offset increased costs of operation and the loss, during most of 
the survey period, of an annual subsidy normally received from Alle- 
gheny County. But the times were difficult, the full fruit of the enter- 
prise had yet to appear plainly before the public eye, and none can yet 
say that that fruit does not carry within it the seeds of further sustained 
efforts in the field of western Pennsylvania history in which the society 
and the community will increasingly share. 

The crowning achievement of the survey, from the viewpoint of a 
longstanding educational, cultural, and civic need, was of course its pro- 
duction, in manuscript form, of ten volumes of western Pennsylvania 
history. They treat of various periods or phases of that history selected 
for portrayal with reference to one or more such considerations as the 
need for a work on a given subject, the character and completeness of 
the available materials, the previous training and the aptitudes of the 
author, and the interests of the prospective reader. Although they fall 
roughly into the three categories marked out at the beginning, all are 
based on scholarly study and none is dull reading. 

Five of the works were written on the public or popular level, with 
the interests of the general reader in mind. Most comprehensive of these, 
a work embodying important contributions from nearly all the mem- 
bers of the survey’s research staff, is a history of ““The Planting of Civ- 
ilization in Western Pennsylvania” by Dr. Buck, in which, through a 
symmetrically patterned, closely woven, and substantial fabric of clean- 
cut exposition, the author portrays, against the backgrounds of natural 
environment and historical origins, the general course of events and the 
major aspects of life in the region from the days of the earliest known 
human inhabitants, through the years of struggle for mastery over the 
western country, to about 1815, or to the time when white civilization 
may be said definitely to have taken root and American control had been 
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firmly established. Two of the others in the same group were written 
by Dr. Baldwin, in a characteristically individual style. One, entitled 
“Whiskey Rebels: The Story of a Frontier Uprising” and written with 
the restraint appropriate to a definitive product of scholarship, deals, of 
course, with the famous Whiskey Insurrection of 1794 and presents the 
first comprehensive, objective study and interpretation of this nationally 
significant episode; and the other, entitled “The Evolution of Pitts- 
burgh” and written in the freer style suitable for an avowedly impres- 
sionistic portrayal, unrolls a panorama of the growth of the “Smoky 
City,” mainly as reflected in contemporary newspapers, from a frontier 
trading post to the metropolitan center of the present day. A fourth 
work, a collection of travelers’ accounts compiled and edited by John 
W. Harpster under the title “Pen Pictures of Early Western Pennsyl- 
vania,” affords first-hand glimpses of the region and of the conditions of 
life in it as viewed through the eyes of the early explorer, missionary, 
soldier, trader, Indian captive, settler, visitor, or westward-bound emi- 
grant; and for the present-day resident or visitor Dr. Randolph C. 
Downes compiled a much-needed “Guide Book” to the many points of 
historical interest in the region. Considered as an aid to research, it may 
be added parenthetically, the collection of “Pen Pictures” is but a sug- 
gestion of what the survey had hoped to do in the way of making im- 
portant source materials generally available to scholars. 

Three of the series were produced on the research level and are 
frankly monographic in character, but the supposedly dampening effects 
of footnotes and other technical apparatus are more than offset for the 
general reader by the qualities of substance and style to be found in Dr. 
Baldwin’s “Keel Boat Age on Western Waters,” a history of the river 
traffic out of Pittsburgh and along the western waters generally in the 
days before the steamboat; in Dr. Downes’s comprehensive account of 
the process by which the Indian was forced to give way before the ad- 
vancing tide of white civilization, in a work entitled “Indian Relations 
in the Upper Ohio Valley”; and in Dr. Russell J. Ferguson’s “Early 
Western Pennsylvania Politics,” in which are revealed fully for the first 
time the occasions, course, and state and national causes and conse- 
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quences of the western Pennsylvania frontiersman’s political attitudes 
and activities. 

Not the least important are the two remaining works, produced on 
the public-school level by Dr. J. Ernest Wright, and written in an im- 
aginative, vivid, and human style calculated to appeal to young people 
but by no means without interest to adults. One, entitled “Rifle and 
Plow,” is a portrayal of stirring events and colorful personalities likely 
to appeal particularly to youths of junior high-school age; and the other, 
entitled “Pioneer Life in Western Pennsylvania,” is a somewhat ma- 
turer consideration of frontier living conditions and folkways designed 
for the instruction of senior high-school students. 

These works will doubtless soon speak for themselves, for it is ex- 
pected that some if not all of them will be published in the near future 
under arrangements yet to be publicly announced, and it remains here 
only to mention certain of the more important projects that stemmed 
from or developed alongside the survey program and in the promotion 
of which the survey had some hand. In pursuit of a constant aim to de- 
velop mutually helpful working relationships with other agencies and in- 
dividuals with like interests, beth within and outside the region, the sur- 
vey took a leading part in the founding and fostering of the Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Association. Its experimental stock-taking of the histori- 
cal resources of Somerset County paved the way for similar, govern- 
ment-supported surveys that embrace the entire region and that con- 
tinue, uncompleted, to this day.? It was associated in an advisory capacity 
with the Western Pennsylvania Architectural Survey, a project carried 
on by Charles M. Stotz and a committee of the Pittsburgh chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects, with financial assistance from the 
Buhl Foundation, the results of which have lately been made available 
by the foundation in a handsomely printed and copiously illustrated vol- 
ume on the early architecture of the region. Finally, the survey’s broadly 
based accumulations of materials and tools for research in its field pro- 


3 For an account of the earlier stages of this development, see Louis W. H. Johnston, 
“The Government-supported Historical Survey of Pennsylvania in the Western Counties,” 
ante, 18: 209-222 (September, 1935), and for notice of later developments, along this and 
related lines, 19:151 (June, 1936). 
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vided initial advantages in the carrying out of two other major projects, 
both jointly sponsored by the university and the foundation and each un- 
dertaken by a writer of note, one by Arthur Pound, who has written an 
industrial history of western Pennsylvania, and the other by Dr. E. 
Douglas Branch, who is writing a history of transportation in the re- 
gion, to be entitled, “Travelways of Western Pennsylvania.” 

Is it conceivable that all this fine flowering of written history will not 
endlessly and increasingly inform, enrich, and uplift the life of the west- 
ern Pennsylvania community, or that the important part played by that 
community in the making of America will much longer be obscured? 
On the other hand can the present harvest fail to be generally recog- 
nized, abundant though it be, as potentially but the first of the endless 
yields of which the field is capable? Certain it is that alert teachers of his- 
tory and successive increments of student recruits at the university and 
elsewhere will continue to cultivate this field of research as they have in 
the past, and it is to be hoped that some agency will make adequate per- 
manent provision for the indispensable, if somewhat unromantic and 
unspectacular, work of ground-breaking and soil preparation—literally, 
that of collecting and caring for materials—which absorbed so much of 
the time and energies of the survey and which the latter necessarily left 
unfinished. And so far, it would seem, the historical society, with its ad- 
vantages of newly enlarged equipment, singleness of purpose, and tradi- 
tionally recognized rights and obligations of leadership, is in the best po- 
sition, granted adequate community backing, to render that basic service. 











NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


THE HARMAR PAPERS OF THE CLEMENTS LIBRARY‘ 


N THE William L. Clements Library at the University of Michigan, 
I ast members are going about their work these days with their fin- 
gers crossed—they can hardly believe the good fortune that has come 
their way. The Clements Library is one of the two or three greatest 
storehouses of Americana in the world; and something out of the ordi- 
nary is required to stir its experts to unusual enthusiasm, for they handle 
in daily routine many historical treasures. It has acquired the Josiah 
Harmar Papers! 

The story of the acquisition of this treasure, and of the growing reali- 
zation of its great importance, is akin to a romance. While on his sum- 
mer vacation several months ago, Dr. Randolph G. Adams, director of 
the library, happened to be dining with friends in Philadelphia. Someone 
mentioned the fact that the papers of Major General Josiah Harmar 
were for sale. The result was a quick motor trip to Trenton, New Jer- 
sey; a pleasant luncheon with the present Josiah Harmar, the fourth of 
that name; an examination of a large old pine chest full of manuscripts; 
a bit of cheerful banter; and the transfer of the title of the manuscripts. 

The day the chest arrived at the Clements Library in Ann Arbor the 
entire staff knocked off regular duty and began to dig in. The curator of 
maps began to pounce upon eighteenth-century maps, both printed and 
in manuscript, which the university does not have and which he cannot 
readily ascertain that any other library has. The curator of printed books 
began turning up rare Pennsylvania eighteenth-century imprints. Some- 
one dug out a large paper bag full of beads. Dr. Adams took one look, 

1 This article is an amalgamation and revision of “University Acquires Harmar Pa- 
pers,” in the Michigan Alumnus, October 17, 1936, and Howard H. Peckham’s “Report on 
the Harmar Papers,” to be published in the Michigan Alumnus: Quarterly Review, winter, 


19375; permission to reprint is by courtesy of the Michigan Alumnus and Dr. Randolph G. 
Adams, director of the William L. Clements Library. Ed. 
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dashed to the telephone, called Dr. W. B. Hinsdale, the state’s leading 
authority on American Indians, and fairly shouted in the transmitter: 
“Wampum! I am sending a car for you.” 

The curator of manuscripts meanwhile was oscillating between the let- 
ters of a jilted lover in Cincinnati and a batch of 150 letters of Major 
General Henry Knox, Washington’s chief of artillery and the first sec- 
retary of war of the United States. Suddenly even the NYA (National 
Youth Administration) justified itself. A sub-sub-curator timidly held up 
a single sheet of paper, and the whole ship’s company let out a whoop. 
That piece of paper was a partly printed form, beginning “Nous, Benja- 
min Franklin, Ecuyer,” and it bore the veritable autograph signature of 
“B. Franklin.” Here was one of those rarissima, an imprint of Doctor 
Franklin’s famous little private printing press at Passy—a passport duly 
filled and signed, whereby the redoubtable Harmar got back to America 
in 1784. 

Josiah Harmar, born at Philadelphia in 1753 and educated at a 
Quaker school, served throughout the Revolution as an officer and at- 
tained the rank of lieutenant colonel. He was under Washington from 
1778 to 1780 and with Greene in the southern campaign for the re- 
mainder of the war. In 1784 he was chosen by Congress to carry its 
ratification of the peace treaty to Paris and deliver it to Franklin. Shortly 
after his return he married Sarah Jenkins of Philadelphia. The next year 
he was sent to the Ohio to make peace with the Indians, expel settlers 
who were on Indian lands north of the Ohio, and take over posts evacu- 
ated by the British. He was commander of the First United States Regi- 
ment of Infantry and later was brevetted brigadier general of the 
United States army. Harmar remained on the frontier until 1792, when 
he resigned from the service. The following year Governor Thomas 
Mifflin appointed him adjutant general of the Pennsylvania militia, 
which office he held until 1799. He spent his remaining years at his es- 
tate near Philadelphia. 

The Harmar Papers as a whole are remarkable in two respects: they 
supply authentic, first-hand information on a period in American his- 
tory for which source material is not abundant—namely, on the North- 
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west Territory in the decade following the Revolution; and the collec- 
tion is a complete unit in itself. That is, it is not fragmentary or one-sided 
— it includes, for instance, not only the letters of Harmar to a post com- 
mander in the Northwest, but that officer’s answers as well. Thus the 
picture is filled out. 

Pre-Revolutionary material in the collection is small in quantity, but 
interesting. There are twenty vellum deeds and contracts of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, five of which bear the signature of Wil- 
liam Penn. There are also other deeds and wills of this period written on 
paper. In this division as well are young Josiah’s school composition 
books containing his Latin exercises, his mathematical problems (with 
examples done, not in apples, but in wine), and his English essays. This 
type of manuscript material is exceedingly hard to find and will be of in- 
terest to educators. 

The Revolutionary material consists of the orderly books kept by 
Harmar while he was in command of various Pennsylvania military 
units. He also kept a diary from November, 1778, to September, 1780, 
and although its entries are brief it furnishes accurate data on the move- 
ments of various bodies of troops and on skirmishes and battles. 

One of the choicest items in the collection is Harmar’s long diary, 
dating from 1783 to 1798. This journal, which covers his trip to Paris 
with the treaty, his service in the Northwest, and his office in the Penn- 
sylvania militia, contains valuable observations on history in the making, 
and arrangements have been made to publish it. 

The bulk of the collection concerns Harmar’s duties in the Northwest 
Territory from 1785 to 1792. If making peace with the Indians and 
erecting new forts as well as garrisonning former British posts were ar- 
duous tasks, the eviction of settlers on Indian lands was also highly un- 
pleasant and bound to make Harmar unpopular along the frontier. He 
set up his headquarters first at Fort McIntosh (Beaver, Pennsylvania), 
where an important treaty with several Indian tribes of the Ohio region 
was negotiated. Later he removed to Fort Pitt, and then to Fort Wash- 
ington (Cincinnati). Companies took over the posts in Ohio and In- 
diana, while other detachments built new forts at strategic spots. 
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Harmar received his instructions from Henry Knox, secretary of war, 
in a fine series of more than 130 letters, which set forth the govern- 
ment’s policy toward the Northwest. He in turn corresponded with his 
captains. At Fort Franklin (Franklin, Pennsylvania) were Captain Jon- 
athan Heart, Ensign John Jeffers, and Lieutenant Ebenezer Froth- 
ingham. From Fort McIntosh Captain William Ferguson and Lieuten- 
ant Mahlon Ford wrote to him. When Harmar himself was not at Fort 
Pitt, he heard from Captain Joseph Ashton and Lieutenant Matthew 
Ernest, who were stationed there. Among other correspondents, who 
were generally on the move, were George Rogers Clark, General Rich- 
ard Butler, Governor Arthur St. Clair, General William Irvine, Gen- 
eral James Wilkinson, Adjutant General Ebenezer Denny, Colonel 
Francis Johnston, and Thomas Hutchins, the geographer. Of particular 
interest is a series of forty letters from Captain Heart, the engineer who 
built Fort Franklin. His journal of 1785 has been published, but, insofar 
as it reveals the man or his accomplishments, the information contained 
therein is meager compared to these letters and accompanying maps, dat- 
ing from 1787 through 1789. These too are being prepared for publica- 
tion at the present time. 

The military letters relate to Indian activities; traders and settlers; 
rumors of British, French, and Spanish designs; discipline and deser- 
tions; the scarcity of supplies; and the physical aspects of the surround- 
ing country. Read in sequence they will unfold a new story of the strug- 
gle of our infant republic with the hostile peoples on its first frontier. In 
addition to his military correspondence, Harmar at this time was ex- 
changing letters with the merchants and contractors who were supply- 
ing his troops with food and clothing, and with the agents who were car- 
ing for his personal business. 


Harmar’s correspondence with Secretary Knox and with his officers 
in 1790 and 1791 is especially interesting for the more favorable light it 
throws on the general’s expedition against the Miami Indians, which led 
to his quitting the army. As many soldiers as Indians were killed in the 
brief campaign, and the latter were encouraged to fresh depredations on 
the frontier in the months following. The raw militia appears chiefly to 
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blame for the poor showing of the troops, but on their discharge rumors 
discreditable to Harmar originated in Kentucky and spread even to the 
seat of government. On Knox’s advice Harmar asked President Wash- 
ington for a court of inquiry to investigate his conduct, and his name was 
cleared. Nevertheless, he was replaced by General Arthur St. Clair. 
Harmar felt keenly the disgrace into which he had fallen over a failure 
for which he was only nominally responsible. 

A new chapter in Harmar’s life began with his taking charge of the 
Pennsylvania militia in 1793 under his old friend, Governor Mifflin. In 
the collection are Harmar’s instructions from the governor, his orders 
to the two dozen county brigade inspectors, and letters from the thirty- 
odd “brigadier generals.” At the outset of his command, the tension be- 
tween France and England found an outlet in brawls between French 
and British sailors in the port of Philadelphia, and the militia had to be 
called out. It was required also to aid in suppressing the Whiskey Insur- 
rection; and in 1798, when anti-French feeling was running high, the 
militia made ready for the anticipated war with France. 

Harmar resigned his commission early in 1799, offering as a reason 
the troubled state of his health and of his private affairs. His property in 
Philadelphia and western Pennsylvania and his Revolutionary “bonus” 
lands in Ohio now occupied his attention. He commissioned John By- 
ers Alexander agent for his lands in Westmoreland County. Aside from 
business letters, there is little in the collection for this period but bills and 
receipts. Harmar’s account books, however, covering most of his life, 
are all carefully preserved; they disclose what the Harmar family ate 
and drank, what they wore, the furniture they bought, and other ex- 
pense items. Ledgers detail the sources of the Harmar income. One re- 
ceipt, written on a small scrap of paper and dated August, 1813, tells its 
own story. From David Evans to Mrs. Harmar, it reads: “For a ma- 
hogany Coffin with Silverd handles Dolls 22.” The general was dead. 

The change of the Harmar Papers from private to institutional keep- 
ing means not only that an historical treasure has been brought from lit- 
eral darkness to light, but also that it has emerged from relative inac- 
cessibility to a state of usefulness. The Historical Society of Western 
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Pennsylvania salutes the Clements Library—though not without a 
twinge of human envy—upon its acquisition of this collection and pre- 
sents a report of the latter here, not only because the collection contains 
many materials relating to the early history of western Pennsylvania, 
but also because its acquisition shows in action one of the three great in- 
stitutions described by Henry Oliver Evans in his recent article written 
for the encouragement of similarly well-sustained local efforts toward 
the assemblage and preservation in Pittsburgh of such collections, at 
least, as relate wholly or primarily to western Pennsylvania, many of 
which, undoubtedly, have yet to be brought to light. “Where, if not in 
Pittsburgh,” said Mr. Evans, “ought a great collection of such mate- 
rials relating to its own history be assembled and preserved? Fortunately, 
beginnings toward that end have been made in recent years, but they are 
only beginnings.””* 


2 Evans, “Three Notable Collectors of Americana,” ante, 19:202 (September, 1936). 
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Old Historic Churches of America: Their Romantic History and Their 
Traditions. By Epwarp F. Rives. Published under the auspices of 
the National Society of Colonial Dames of America. (New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1936. xii, 373 p. Illustrations.) 


Hopewell Friends History, 1734-1934, Frederick County, Virginia. 
Compiled from official records and published by a joint committee of 
Hopewell Friends assisted by Joon W. Way ann. (Strasburg, Vir- 
ginia, Shenandoah Publishing House, Inc., «1936. vi, 671 p. Illustra- 


tions, maps.) 


Mr. Rines’s volume on old historic churches will not in all probability be- 
come a “best seller,” but the fact that the National Society of Colonial Dames 
and a leading publishing house should decide to put such a work on the mar- 
ket in the year 1936 is significant. Intended for popular consumption, the book 
must needs find readers in a world concerned with a second term for Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, a civil war in Spain, a royal romance in Britain, and the 
charms of five little sisters in Callander, Ontario. In the face of such competi- 
tion only the most appealing features of America’s past might hope to attract 
attention, and the publication of this volume is indicative of the faith of its 
sponsors and publishers in the perennial and universal appeal of the topic se- 
lected. Nor is their faith ill-placed. Local historical societies everywhere have 
found in old churches good focal points for arousing an interest in local his- 
tory. The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, for example, has in- 
cluded visits to one or more old churches in five of its six historical tours; and 
never have such visits failed to stimulate historical consciousness. 

Mr. Rines gives his attention first to the old churches of Virginia and then 
carries his readers on an excursion through New England, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, the other middle Atlantic states, the South, and the West. Church 
buildings and historical events in which they have figured, rather than church 
congregations, are his interests. He presents his material with little embellish- 
ment, in a straightforward, direct style. If his approach is lacking in color, 
however, it has the saving grace of being free of the saccharine sentimentality 
that pervades many works of this type. No sympathizer with the aversion of 


gil 
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the average reader to dates, the author sprinkles them liberally through his 
pages, sometimes as many as ten to a page, and thus augments the reference 
value, if not the readability, of his book. Many of the illustrations, of which 
there are fifty, are excellent, but others are poor photographically or fail to 
give an adequate idea of the church pictured. A chronological list of the 
churches covered is a useful feature of the volume, and there is an interesting 
bibliography. The index appears adequate. 

Western Pennsylvanians have by now become used to the regularity with 
which their region is passed over in books that are supposed to encompass the 
whole country. In Mr. Rines’s volume, Carlisle is the westernmost spot that is 
touched upon in the chapter on Pennsylvania, and the discussion of western 
churches begins with Ohio. For years there was some excuse for this sort of 
treatment, for adequate materials did not exist. Western Pennsylvanians can 
only hope that the Western Pennsylvania Architectural Survey’s volume on 
early architecture and the forthcoming publications of the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Survey will call attention to the historical significance of the 
region and that such comprehensive works in the future will recognize the ex- 
istence of the important western half of the Keystone state. 

Very different from Old Historic Churches in scope, character, and pur- 
pose is the Hopewell Friends History, 1734-1934. Designed to give an ex- 
haustive account of the Hopewell Monthly Meeting and of the meetings 
reporting to Hopewell, it constitutes a noteworthy example of what an intelli- 
gent church committee, with proper codperation, can do. The main part of 
the volume is in two parts, one historical, the other documentary. The histori- 
cal section is solid and detailed but is more in the nature of a compilation or 


collection of facts than a running narrative. Demonstrating the wide variety of 


material included are the chapters on the fathers of the colony, on the 
school and cultural activities, and on industrial operations. Reference librar- 
ians will rejoice at such features as the definitions of Quaker terms (p. 4-7) ; 
the alphabetical list of places of meetings (p. 209-228); and the table of 
dates, which for some reason is placed at the end of the documentar;’ section 
(p. 542-551). The documentary section, embracing over two hundred pages, 
contains marriage certificates, certificates of membership and removal, family 
records, records of births and deaths, records of disownments, and a number of 
name lists of various sorts. The feature of the volume that will cause genealo- 
gists to sing its praises is the 116-page index and “partial thesaurus” in which 
is listed every name that appears in both the historical and documentary sec- 
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tions. Photostats of original documents, several maps, and a number of photo- 
graphs illustrate the volume. 

The several Quaker meetings that were established in southwestern Penn- 
sylvania are dealt with in the historical section, and attempts are made to give 
their probable location. From the genealogical standpoint, too, the work is of 
interest to western Pennsylvanians. 


Pittsburgh Marian SILVEUS 


Not Far from Pittsburgh: Places and Personalities in the History of the 
Land beyond the Alleghenies. By CLARENCE E. Macartney, Litt. 
D. (Pittsburgh, The Gibson Press, 1936. 122 p. Map.) 


In THIs welcome and attractively printed little book, the author takes the 
reader in imagination to some of the many points of historical interest in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, eastern Ohio, and northern West Virginia, all within about 
a hundred miles of Pittsburgh, and vividly calls back to life the events and 
personalities that have made these places memorable. It is ground over which 
the author, long a student of the history of the region, has traveled many 
times, and his sensitive appreciation of its earlier human associations, as well as 
of its more obvious scenic beauties, makes of him a delightful and instructive 
guide and companion. 

It is an element of charm in the book that it attempts no systematic “cover- 
ing” of sections or classes of interests, but is arranged as if to say, today we 


shall go and see a venerable church, and another day, a famous battlefield per- 


haps, in a quite different direction. Yet, having followed the author on all 
twenty-two visits here described, one may sort out his own impressions and 
note at least some of the types of events and personalities that have thus been 
recalled for him. 

Naturally enough, and rightly, Dr. Macartney, long pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh, takes the reader to the scenes of the labors 
of outstanding pioneer Presbyterian preachers and educators, men foremost 
among the builders of civilization beyond the Alleghenies, such as John Mc- 
Millan at Chartiers and Canonsburg, Joseph Smith at Upper Buffalo, Elisha 
McCurdy at Florence, John Anderson at Service Creek, Thomas Hughes at 
Darlington, and Thaddeus Dod at Amity and Washington. There are visits 
also to places associated with the early history of other religious denomina- 
tions or sects, such as the site near Moravia reminiscent of the missionary la- 
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bors. of David Zeisberger; Harmony and Economy, the scenes of the first and 
last sojournings in this country of the Harmony Society; Amity, the last resi- 
dence and burial place of Solomon Spaulding, the author of “Manuscript 
Found,” the reputed source of the Book of Mormon; and Bethany, West Vir- 
ginia, the shrine of the Campbellites or Disciples of Christ. The visit to Up- 
per Buffalo recalls the Great Revival of 1802 and the occasion on which 
Elisha McCurdy addressed an audience of ten thousand with overpowering 
effect; and trips to New Richmond, Pennsylvania, and Salem, Ohio, bring re- 
minders of the antislavery movement, the one as the residence, for ten years, 
of the famous John Brown, and the other as a leading center of abolitionist 
activity. About other places visited cling memories of other national figures, 
such as Albert Gallatin, William Holmes McGuffey, James A. Garfield, and 
Mark Hanna; of the western campaigns of Washington, Braddock, and 
Wayne; of old times along the Cumberland Road; of the “Fighting Mc- 
Cooks” and Morgan’s raid in Civil War days; and, at the last place visited, in 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, of Nancy Hanks, the mother of Abraham Lincoln. 

The book does not purport to take one to every point of historical interest 
within the hundred-mile radius or to exhaust the meaning of those visited, but 
it will be strange indeed if the reader is not tempted to push on, with eyes 
opened and interest kindled, and explore for himself the sites or remains of 
these and other historic churches, schools, highways, battlefields, and indus- 
trial enterprises, particularly in the large segment of the circle east and north 


of Pittsburgh scarcely entered in the course of these introductory journeys. 


Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania Frankuin F, HoLsroox 


Cook Forest Park. Story of the Sixteen Year Battle to Save the Last 
Stand of Historic Penn’s Woods. The When, the Why and How of 
It. By M. I. McCretcut. (Dubois, Pennsylvania, The Gray Print- 
ing Company, Inc., 1936. 109 p. Illustrations.) 


SuccincTLy, yet with simplicity and charm, Major McCreight has com- 
pleted his expressed task of assembling “the when, the why and how” of 
Pennsylvania’s acquisition of Cook Forest, a great stand of virgin timber, the 
mecca of thousands of nature-loving pilgrims. Although he might have dwelt 
lengthily and eulogistically, and perhaps with justification, upon the beauties 
of Cook Forest Park, he has impressed those beauties on the reader only by 
passing references such as those made in connection with the story of Anthony 
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Wayne Cook’s little joke of having his chauffeur pretend a breakdown in the 
forest preparatory to leading his guests “along the fern bound path in the 
fairyland,” where it was often observed “that sturdy men could not restrain 
the tears, at the grandeur and solemnity of their environment.” 

A vivid picture is presented of the vagaries of public support and of pol- 
iticians from the year 1910, when M. I. McCreight first became imbued with 
the idea of preserving the forest for the education and pleasure of future gen- 
erations, until the passing by the Pennsylvania legislature of the Cook Forest 
Park bill and the subsequent fulfillment of the bill’s terms of raising two hun- 
dred thousand dollars to augment the state’s grant of four hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. Of major interest of course is the cross section of the whole 
problem of conservation—its advances and reverses during this period, the 
proposals of legislators more than willing to support a deserving project if 
made sufficiently attractive to them, the opposition of special-interest groups, 
and the argument of organized charity that if large drains were to be made 
upon the state treasury, no cause surely was worthier than its own. The au- 
thor notes that not the least of the conservationists’ difficulties arose while 
Gifford Pinchot, popularly associated with conservation policies, was state for- 
est commissioner. During this time a plan for the park was vetoed by his com- 
mission; and while he was governor, “four more long years of the Pinchot ad- 
ministration had to be suffered without any result.” It was not until April 14, 
1927, that the bill passed both houses of the legislature and received the signa- 
ture of Governor John S. Fisher. 

To the researcher the inclusion of numerous complete letters in the text is 
of value and interest, but the general or casual reader may at times find some 
of them somewhat tedious. This neatly and inexpensively bound brochure re- 
flects the sincerity of one who is faithfully recording the adventures of eight- 
een long and often discouraging years spent in a philanthropic project, but 
the reviewer feels that these hundred pages have merely scratched the surface. 
It is to be hoped that some day not far off the wealth of material on conserva- 
tion and its attendant problems will be more fully developed, and that Major 
McCreight’s tactful allusions to political chicanery will be so expanded as to 


show clearly its importance in the state and national politics of the past few 


decades. 


Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania Frank B. Sessa 
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At the opening meeting of the 1936-37 season, on October 28, the memory 
of the late Emma D. Poole was honored by announcement of the establish- 
ment, through the generosity and under the supervision of Miss Ilka M. Stot- 
ler, of a permanent Emma Dare Poole Memorial Exhibit in the society’s mu- 
seum and by the sdoption, through a rising vote, of the following memorial, 
prepared and presented by Mr. Gregg L. Neel as chairman of a committee 
appointed for the purpose: 


Death has claimed one of the most esteemed members and employees of the 
Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania in the person of Miss Emma Dare 
Poole, who passed away at her home in Pittsburgh on May 3, 1936. It is with 
a sense of loss that will not be assuaged that we record the death of our faithful 
curator. Her interest in historical research and in the preservation of historical 
records and relics made her one of us, and it is fitting that this society, to 
which she gave faithful and intelligent service for so many years, should recog- 
nize such service. 

Born at Bridgeton, New Jersey, the daughter of John L. and Emma Harris 
Poole, Miss Poole spent much of her lifetime in Pittsburgh where she devoted 
herself to the furtherance not only of this society but also of the many other 
social and civic organizations to which she belonged. No woman labored more 
constantly and faithfully than she for the welfare and uplift of her fellow citi- 
zens, and when she answered the final call to cease from her labors, no one 
had better fulfilled life’s duties than had she. Although she was devoted to the 
numerous duties imposed by her temporal activities, she never allowed these to 
divert her attention from the demands of a higher call—those of religion. She 
was an earnest, zealous, and constant adherent of the Episcopal faith, but her 
interest was not limited to that particular denomination, for it included re- 
ligion in its wider sense. By her death her family, this society, and the people 
of Pittsburgh have sustained a great loss, and we seek to express here our sor- 
row and regret that she has been called from among us. 

Here was indeed a life well spent. Miss Poole was an indefatigable cham- 
pion of all that was right and just. We can truthfully say that she gave a good- 
ly portion of her life to public service for which the noble satisfaction of work 
well done was her chief compensation. She was a patriotic American; a citizen 
of positive character, broad humanitarian qualities, and genial personality; and 
a true and loyal friend. 


“Her life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in her that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, This was a woman.” 
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Then followed the speakers of the evening: Miss Evelyn Abraham of Union- 
town, who spoke on the subject, “Isaac Meason, the First Ironmaster West of 
the Mountains,” and Mr. Marcellin C. Adams of Pittsburgh, who read a paper 
on “The Charcoal Iron Furnace at Shadyside Station in Pittsburgh” and ex- 
hibited contemporary records relating to his ancestor, George Anshutz, who 
built this furnace and otherwise helped to establish the iron industry in west- 
ern and central Pennsylvania. A surprise feature of the meeting, provided 
through Mr. Thomas Mellon II, was the presentation to the society, by Mr. 
Warren A. Donaldson, of an American flag found on the battlefield of Cha- 
teau-Thierry in the World War. At the time of the finding of the flag, Mr. 
Donaldson was serving at Fifty-sixth Infantry Brigade Headquarters as a regi- 
mental sergeant major. 


Thirteen persons were elected to active membership in the society at the 
October meeting: Mrs. Harry A. Charles, Mrs. Gertrude M. Parker, Miss 
Anna Jane Phillips, and Cornelius D. Scully, all of Pittsburgh; Theodore L. 
Wilson of Clarion; Harold E. Caplan of Ellwood City; Merritt P. Moore of 
Johnstown; Mrs. Therese B. Seaberg of Midland; Charles E. Andrews, Jr., 
and Rev. J. Wallace Fraser of New Bethlehem; E. V. D. Selden of Oil City; 
Thomas A. Crichton of Wellsboro; and Albert E. Moredock of Waterbury, 
Connecticut. Mr. Scully enrolled as a sustaining member and the others as an- 
nual members. The Colonel William Wallace chapter of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and the Cambria County Historical Society were elected 
to annual institutional membership. 


During the two quarters ending September 30, 1936, the society lost four 
members by death: Emma Dare Poole, Matthew MacDonald, Robert S. Fraser, 
and Thomas A. Dunn, all residents of Pittsburgh. 


In September, upon the ending of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Sur- 
vey, which for five years had conducted most of the society’s activities along 
with its own special work, the society set up a small provisional staff of its own 
consisting of Franklin F. Holbrook, director and editor, Frank B. Sessa, office 
secretary and general assistant, John W. Harpster, museum curator, and Elisa- 
beth M. Sellers, assistant editor, all former members of the survey staff. Only 
the director serves full time; no trained librarian is provided; and in other re- 


spects the arrangement is admittedly inadequate, but from the point of view of 


the society’s previous undertakings on its own resources, a step forward has 
been taken, and others are bound to follow. 
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The director spoke on “Local Viewpoints on the Social Studies” at a meet- 
ing of the Social Studies Section of the Western Pennsylvania Education Con- 
ference on October 17, and on October 22 he addressed a meeting of the 
North Hills Woman’s Club on the subject, “Early Pittsburgh.” 


In the museum of the society there has been inaugurated a series of special 
exhibits illustrative of the historical backgrounds of outstanding current events. 
From September 24 to October 6, concurrently with the celebration by the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of its 
establishment as the Pittsburgh Gazette, there was displayed a collection of 
fourteen issues or reproductions of that newspaper representing changes in title 
and frequency of publication from its beginning in 1786 to 1927. During 
Fire Prevention Week, October 4 to 10, the society drew upon its collections 
for an exhibit of pictures, models, and other materials relating to historic fires 
and fire-fighting equipment; and as the November election approached, exam- 
ples of the literature, cartoons, torches, insignia, and returns of earlier cam- 
paigns and elections were assembled and displayed in chronological order. For 
use in connection with the newspaper exhibit the Post-Gazette loaned the art- 
ist’s originals of the views of Pittsburgh at different periods that were repro- 
duced in its anniversary issue of September 26. For the second exhibit Mr. 
Robert J. Crossman loaned an old canvas fire bucket, and Mr. Joseph S. Alex- 
ander contributed a collection of “fire markers,” or ornamental cast-iron tablets 
of the sort once placed on buildings to indicate by what company a given struc- 
ture was insured and thereby spare the fire brigades, then commonly formed 
by the insurance companies themselves, the trouble of lending a hand at put- 
ting out some other company’s fire. The society’s collections have also occa- 
sionally been drawn upon for exhibition or other purposes elsewhere, as in the 
case of a group of pictures, documents, and other materials loaned to the Real 
Estate Board of Pittsburgh for an exhibit at its headquarters in the Hotel Wil- 
liam Penn, October 10 to 19. 


With the approval of the public-school authorities of Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny County the society seeks to encourage at its monthly program-meetings 
the attendance of teachers of American history in the high schools of the dis- 


trict and of students in their classes, to whom an opportunity may thus be af- 


forded to report back on the proceedings as part of their class work. 


The Beta chapter of the Phi Alpha Theta honorary history fraternity, a sus- 
taining institutional member of the society, held a meeting in the Historical 
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Building on October 20, at which Dr. E. Douglas Branch, research professor 
of history at the University of Pittsburgh, spoke on the subject, “George 
Washington—An Experiment in Propaganda.” 


The library and museum of the society are open to the public as usual from 
nine to five every weekday except Saturday afternoon. 


ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 


A glimpse of working conditions in Pittsburgh in the late 1830’s is afforded 
by an account book recently acquired from Mr. Harry E. Pratt of Blooming- 
ton, Illinois. The record is one kept by Oliver Ellsworth, a member of the 
famous Connecticut family of that name, who as a young man worked for a 
time at Loriston R. Livingston’s scale manufactory on Front Street, between 
Grant and Ross Streets, in Pittsburgh. In the book are noted such items as 
wages received, a solemn declaration of intention to change boarding places, 
and a “recipe” for an “easy mode of edging razors.” 


Miss Mary E. Bratton of Pittsburgh has presented a number of Civil War 
papers left by her father, Captain John S. Bratton, who served with the Forty- 
ninth Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteers. Included are records of surgeons’ 
examinations of recruits at Camp Curtin, Harrisburg, in September, 1861, and 
a muster roll of Company B, Forty-ninth Regiment, for January-February of 
the year 1865. 


Original deeds to property acquired by one Thomas Monroe in Westmore- 
land County in 1799 and 1802 have been presented by Mr. Edward A. Jen- 
kins, Jr., of Wilkinsburg. 


A brief History of Glenshaw, 1800-29, by Laura J. Hunter (Sharpsburg, 
Pennsylvania, “1929. 28 p.), has been presented by Mrs. H. P. Schoenman of 
Glenshaw. 


A thirty-two page, pocket-size Street Car Directory of Pittsburg and Alle- 
gheny, issued, apparently in 1891, by Hopper Bros. & Co., furniture dealers, 
for the use of visitors to the annual Pittsburgh Exposition, has been received 
in the library as a gift from Mr. A. H. LePlant. Among other things the book- 
let recalls an interesting stage in the evolution of urban transportation, when 
horse cars were used on five, and cable cars on three, of the twelve lines or 
systems then in operation in the city and its vicinity. 
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A copy of Caldwell’s Illustrated, Historical, Centennial Atlas of Washington 
Co., Pennsyloania (J. A. Caldwell, Condit, Ohio, 1876) has been received 
from Mr. C. T. Roop of Monongahela. 


Most of the gaps in the society’s files of the series of Memoirs published by 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1825—95, and all gaps in its file of 
the Pennsyloania Magazine of History and Biography, published quarterly by 
the same society since 1877, have been filled by the generous gift from the 
publisher of some twenty whole volumes and of as many single issues. 


A set of bound volumes of the American Monthly Magazine, official pub- 
lication of the National Society of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
comprising volumes 1 to 21 (1892-1902), has been presented by the Pitts- 
burgh chapter of that organization. 


The society’s file of the Pittsburgh Gazette has been augmented by photo- 
static reproductions of forty-seven issues, ranging in date from November 2, 
1793, to November 14, 1795, in the files of the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh. 


To Mr. George M. Lehman, chief engineer of the Lake Erie and Ohio 
River Canal Board, the society is indebted for the gift of eight photographs of 
the construction and christening of the replica of the steamboat “New Or- 
leans” that was built and operated as the principal feature of the celebration, 
in 1911, under the auspices of the society, of the centennial of the beginning 
of steam navigation on the western waters. Mr. Lehman has also presented a 
number of historical and biographical works to the library. 


The Irene Kaufmann Settlement of Pittsburgh, through its resident direc- 
tor, Mr. Sidney A. Teller, has presented two handsomely bound scrapbooks of 
photographs, programs, maps, leaflets, mimeographed serials, and other ma- 
terials illustrative of the varied social, civic, health, recreational, and educa- 
tional activities of the settlement in recent years and of living conditions in the 
district it serves. A brief history of the settlement, which began with the estab- 
lishment of the Columbian School in 1895, is included. 


A curiously embossed powderhorn, said to have been made by a Frenchman 
when Pittsburgh was but a frontier station and to have long been in the posses- 
sion of Lady John Scott, composer of the lyric, “Annie Laurie,” has been pre- 
sented to the society by Mrs. J. C. Dick of Pittsburgh, who received it from a 
friend in Scotland some thirty years ago. On the powderhorn are carved in re- 
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lief the British royal coat of arms and a pictorial map of the region at the 
forks of the Ohio, including Fort Pitt, the village of “Pitsbourg,” and a hun- 
ter and hounds in pursuit of a hare and a stag in the surrounding forests. 


Mr. Thomas Mellon II has presented a framed painting, by Rolf W. Bau- 
han, of the old Forsythe Log House at Penn and Negley Avenues, together 
with a number of mementos of Admiral Dewey, including a photograph of 
President McKinley at Plattsburg that was found among the admiral’s effects. 


Other additions to the museum collections include a cup and saucer re- 
ceived as a loan from Miss Alice Hawk, whose great-grandmother brought 
them from Scotland to Westmoreland County about 1800; a small water-color 
view of Pittsburgh from below the Point in 1890, the gift of Mrs. Charles 
W. Dahlinger; a number of photographs of historical monuments and markers, 
from Mrs. Omar S. Decker; and a collection of old family portraits, including 
a number of daguerreotypes, from Mrs. Naomi Cook Steck of Washington, 
Pennsylvania. 








NEWS AND COMMENT 


Articles on the recent work of the Pennsylvania Historical Commission in 
marking historic sites and in “archaeological exploration of historic places,” 
and on the commission’s new program whereby it hopes, through codperation 
with historical societies throughout the state, to become “‘the clearing house 
of all Pennsylvania historical interests” are in Pennsylvania Public Education 
for August and in Pennsylvania Library and Museum Notes for July-October. 
This issue of the Library and Museum Notes also contains a note on “Archae- 


ological Work-in Pennsylvania,” 


with reference to the work of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in preserving historic sites; and an article entitled 
“Centralization vs. Localization of County Records,” wherein Curtis W. Gar- 
rison discusses the problems attendant on the concentration of local records, 
points out the difficulties of adopting any one line of action for all commu- 
nities, and advocates the separate investigation of the problem in each state by 


a commission appointed for the purpose. 


The First Report of the Archivist of the Division of Documents of the 
West Virginia University for the Year 1935-1936, published in July as a 
university bulletin, contains an account of the establishment of the division, 
of the authorization in 1934 by the West Virginia legislature of “the removal 
of public records in state, county, and local offices, not in current use, to the 


University,” 


and of the campaign now under way to collect and preserve the 
source materials of the state. The report includes a descriptive list of manu- 
script collections in the division, among which are a large collection of letters 
and documents of Johnson Newlon Camden, “the organizer and chief builder 
of the Ohio River Railroad, the West Virginia and Pittsburgh Railroad, and 
the Monongahela River Railroad, 1879-1892”; a voluminous collection of 
the papers of Henry Gassaway Davis, one of the organizers of the corporation 
controlling the West Virginia Central and Pittsburgh Railroad and a large 
owner in the upper Monongahela coal field; and a group of personal letters 
written from Pittsburgh and Sharpsburg to Thomas Price at Clinton Furnace, 
Monongalia County, West Virginia, from 1859 to 1896. 


A new edition of A Check List of American Eighteenth Century Newspa- 
pers in the Library of Congress (Washington, 1936), revised and enlarged 
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under the direction of Henry S. Parsons, chief of the periodical division, has 
recently been published by the library. A single issue of the Tree of Liberty 
for November 22, 1800, is the only western Pennsylvania item listed. - 


An interesting letter from Dorsey Pentecost to James Wilson, written on 
June 26, 1783, from Washington County, advocating a national land policy 
that would “protect legitimate settlers and restrain speculation” in the western 
country is printed, with an introduction by E. Douglas Branch, in the “Notes 
and Documents” section of the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy for July. 

A discussion by Donald A. Cadzow, state archzologist, of the “Progress of 


’ including an account of recent work in Somerset, 


Research in Pennsylvania,’ 
Erie, and Green counties; and an interesting presentation by the assistant 
state archzologist, Dr. Mary Butler, of “Archzological Problems in Erie Coun- 


ty” are published in the Pennsylvania Archeologist for July. 


A sketch of the Cornplanter Reservation in Warren County and a discus- 
sion of the deed to the lands ceded by the Indians in the “Last Purchase” of 
1784, which is recorded in a patent book in the state land records, are in the 
Monthly Bulletin of the Pennsylvania Department of Internal Affairs for July. 
The issue also includes an article on the woodworking industry of the state, in 
which the importance of Allegheny and Erie counties in manufacturing furni- 
ture and planing-mill products is noted. A discussion of the legislation rela- 
tive to the donation lands set aside by the general assembly in 1783 for Revo- 
lutionary War soldiers is in the August bulletin; and the September issue con- 
tains a sketch of the “Pennsylvania and Virginia Land Dispute” and the events 
leading to its settlement. 


The Buhl Foundation of Pittsburgh has announced the publication of a 
scholarly and copiously illustrated work on The Early Architecture of Western 
Pennsyloania, the result of the work of the Western Pennsylvania Architec- 
tural Survey, which was inaugurated in 1932 under the auspices of the Pitts- 
burgh chapter of the American Institute of Architects and financed by the 
Foundation (see ate, 16:71). A special price is offered to purchasers of the 
book who reside in western Pennsylvania. 


In an article on “George Rogers Clark and Historians,” printed in the Illi- 
nois State Historical Society’s Transactions for the Year 1935, Temple Bod- 
ley reveals the errors made by historians concerning Clark’s career and at- 
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tempts to vindicate him “against damaging misrepresentations.” In the soci- 
ety’s Journal for July, 1936, the same author, under the title, “George Rog- 
ers Clark’s Relief Claims,” sketches the history of Clark’s claims against the 
state of Virginia for debts incurred during the Revolution in procuring sup- 
plies for the army under his command in the West. 


“Parson Brownlow’s Tour of the North During the Civil War,” by E. 
Merton Coulter in the East Tennessee Historical Society’s Publications for 
1935, is an account of the extensive tour taken by William G. Brownlow in 
1862 after his banishment from Knoxville, Tennessee, where he had been im- 
prisoned for opposition to the Confederacy. In April of that year he spent one 
day in Pittsburgh where he stayed at the Monongahela House and “spoke for 
an hour and a half to ‘a crowded hall.’ ” Part of his account of his journey by 
train from Pittsburgh to Altoona across the Allegheny Mountains and a descrip- 
tion of his reception at Altoona are included. 


The history of the American Bridge Company and of its plant at Ambridge, 
“the largest bridge and structural plant in existence,” is traced in U. S. Steel 
News, monthly bulletin of the United States Steel Corporation, for July. The 
September issue of the bulletin is devoted to articles on the Carnegie-IIlinois 
Steel Corporation in the Pittsburgh district and includes a sketch of the his- 
tory of the company from the establishment of Kloman’s Forge at Girty’s Run, 
Millvale, in 1858; an article on the Edgar Thomson Works, built on the site 
of Braddock’s defeat of 1755 and “noted as Andrew Carnegie’s first steel 
works”; and a sketch of the life of Captain William R. Jones, first general su- 
perintendent of the Edgar Thomson plant. 


A list of the “State Parks and Properties under the Custody of the Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Society,” with the name of each property, 
its location, acreage, and a brief description, is printed in Museum Echoes for 
September. Also included in this issue is a list of the names and locations of the 
principal Ohio museums open to the public. 


Much interesting historical material on Pittsburgh and western Pennsylvania 
vania is contained in the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary number of the 
Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, issued on September 26. Four special sections feature 
illustrated articles on a variety of subjects under the general headings, “The 
Newspaper and the City,” “Transportation and Commerce,” “Iron, Steel and 
Coal,” and “Banking and Finance.” A sketch of the history of the paper in 
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the first section is illustrated by a facsimile reprint of the third issue of the 
Pittsburgh Gazette, which was the forerunner of the Post Gazette, published on 
August 12, 1786. 


An article by F. J. Kress entitled “Fiber-Container Manufacture,” in the 
July issue of Greater Pittsburgh, sketches the history of the corrugated ship- 
ping box industry and of the F. J. Kress Box Company of Pittsburgh, which 
played an important part in the early development of this industry. A sketch 
of the life of Harry E. Sheldon, founder and president of the Allegheny Steel 
Company, and a brief history of the company are included in the account, 
printed in the September issue, of the holiday celebration held at Bracken- 
ridge on September 17, in honor of Mr. Sheldon. 


A sketch of the life and work of David Alter, “discoverer of spectrum anal- 
ysis,” who was born in Westmoreland County in 1807 and did much of his 
research at Elderton, Armstrong County, is contained in volume 8, number 2, 
of The Laboratory, bulletin of the Fisher Scientific Company of Pittsburgh 


and Montreal. 


The disappearance after the defeat of the British at the Monongahela in 
1755 of the military strong box of General Edward Braddock, which, accord- 
ing to Robert Orme, one of Braddock’s aides, contained twenty-five thousand 
pounds in specie, forms the subject of an entertaining discussion entitled 
“The Mystery of Braddock’s Military Chest. What Became of It?” by Owen 
D. Fletcher in The United Presbyterian for August 20. 


In “Democracy at Hannastown,” in the September 10 issue of the Pennsyl- 


vania S. A. R. News, Lewis C. Walkinshaw sketches the early history of the 
Westmoreland County community. 


Members and relatives of the Cunnabel, Connable, or Conable family, of 
whom there appear to be many in western Pennsylvania, will be interested in 
a Pictorial Genealogy of that family compiled by Ralph Connable of Buffalo, 
New York, printed by The Roycrofters at East Aurora, New York, in 1935. 


Articles in the July, August, and September issues of the Pittsburgh Bulle- 
tin Index contained historical material on the Allegheny General Hospital 
(July 2); the Firth-Sterling Steel Company and its president, L. Gerald Firth 
of Pittsburgh (July 9); the Meyer Jonasson & Company department store 
and the Henry W. Oliver estate of which it is a part, with a sketch of the 
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Oliver family (July 23); the Pittsburgh public-school system (July 30) ; such 
sports as lawn bowling, trotting races, and fox hunting in the district (August 
6, 20, and September 24); Neville Island (August 20); the National Preach- 
ing Mission, originated in Pittsburgh by Dr. Hugh T. Kerr (September 3 and 
24); the amusement-park industry (September 10); and the Pittsburgh Sym- 
phony Orchestra and its forerunners (September 17). Also included are brief 
biographies of Michael L. Benedum, Pittsburgh oilman, and Walter P. Fraser, 
founder of the Christian Laymen’s Association (July 30); Walter Bonitz, 
president of the Pressed Steel Car Company (August 6); and the Reverend 
Jack Munyon, Pittsburgh evangelist (August 13). 


The history of “Hostetter’s Bitters,” a Pittsburgh patent medicine, and of 
the members of the Hostetter family who manufactured and promoted it is 
presented in an article on the present “Hostetter Corporation,” by Philip S. 
Shoemaker, in the August issue of Modern Finance. 


Items of historical significance pertaining to Pittsburgh are contained in a 
new series of sketches entitled “Pitt-o-graphs,” written by Gertrude Guffey 
and featured in This Week in Pittsburgh. 


The history of various towns in the Pittsburgh district that were named for 
pioneer residents, whose descendants have been interviewed in an effort to de- 
termine the origins of the names of the localities, is sketched in a series of ar- 
ticles entitled “What’s in a Name?” by Ruth Ayers, in the Pittsburgh Press 
from September 28 through October 3. The towns discussed are Stoops Ferry, 
Evansville, Finleyville, Suterville, Warrendale, Crafton, Gibsonia, and Irwin. 
Experiences of Pittsburgh rivermen during the past fifty years are recounted 
in a series of articles by Charles C. Shaw entitled “Pilot House,” featured in 
the Press for September 7-11. 


The Pittsburgh Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church has organ- 
ized an historical society to collect and preserve all available materials relating 
to the growth of Methodism in the Pittsburgh area. Organization was effected 
on October 9, at Connellsville, in the course of the annual meeting of the con- 
ference. The Reverend Homer C. Renton of Uniontown was elected presi- 
dent of the new society, and the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, 
which had previously received and is caring for important records of the con- 


ference, was designated the depository. 


The Local History Society of the Ambridge Senior High School is prepar- 
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ing a pageant depicting the “wilderness,” “Anthony Wayne,” “Economite,” 
and “modern” periods of the history of that locality for the spring graduation 
program. The group meets weekly and is not only writing the script, but is 
also composing the musical score and developing the dances and related pag- 
eantry. The principal officers are Avis Mary C. Cauley, faculty sponsor; Ray- 
mond McCrory, president; and Susan Nussbaum, secretary. 


The newly revived Crawford County Historical Society is preparing the 
groundwork for the celebration, in 1938, of the 15oth anniversary of the 
founding of Meadville. At the last reported meeting J. E. Jack, a Titusville 
attorney, addressed the society on “The History of Northwestern Pennsyl- 
vania Land Titles,” and in August the members joined the Erie County His- 
torical Society on a pilgrimage to Presque Isle, Waterford, and other points of 
historical interest in the vicinity of Erie and Meadville. The society’s library 
and museum collections, on the second floor of the Meadville Public Library, 
have been augmented by an interesting Indian collection. By the end of the 
first year after its fresh start the society numbered forty-four members. 

J. Elmer Reed, enterprising secretary of the Erie County Historical Soci- 
ety, has responded to many calls during the past year for addresses on local his- 
tory before service clubs, church organizations, and high-school and college 
groups, and he is scheduled soon to repeat or resume a series of lectures on his- 
torical and other subjects of local and regional interest given by him at the 
local Y.M.C.A. last winter. The Erie County society has valuable books, pa- 
pers, and museum objects, including some ten thousand photographic nega- 
tives that accumulated over a long period of years in a local gallery, and with 
the help of two WPA workers it hopes to install the beginnings of an historical 
and archzological museum in the old customs building leased by it from the 
government. In support of this development and in an effort to add greatly 
to its present enrollment of a little over two hundred members, the society 
planned an extensive and varied program for the afternoon and evening of 
November 20, including a tour of historic sites, historical exhibits, music, a 


” 


“question box,” and addresses by the state archzologist, Donald A. Cadzow, 


and others. 


The Somerset County Archzological and Historical Society held one meet- 
ing during the past year at which Donald A. Cadzow, the state archzologist, 
gave an illustrated talk on Pennsbury and other sites under exploration. The 
membership of the society has increased to 115, and the secretary, Fred D. 
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Berkebile, has prepared an account of the Indians of Somerset County and the 
vicinity, which is expected to appear serially in the Johnstown Tribune. 


At the last reported open meeting of the Washington County Historical So- 
ciety, on February 21, Charles M. Ewing gave an address on “That Gnaden- 
hiitten Affair.” The society keeps its museum open at stated hours but reports 
that it is handicapped in this and other activities by lack of funds. The Hon- 
orable James I. Brownson is president of the society, and Mrs. Mary E. H. Wil- 


liams is secretary. 








